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VAL STRANGE- 



CHAPTER XXY. 

With no more than a casual glance at his 
solitary travelling companion, Gerard folded 
himself in his rug and disposed himself to 
sleep. Val found the situation eminently 
trying. He had made a sacrifice to honour 
on the clear and definite understanding that 
he was not to lose by it. It was a direct 
bid for a bargain with Fate, and Fate had 
declined to accept the bond of the bargain. 
He was positively losing by his sacrifice after 
all, and for once in a way, honesty was not 
the best policy. It is undeniable that Honour 
is a hard mistress to such as serve her with 
divided hearts. She will have everything 
her own way, or — she punishes. She gives 
no rewards, nor will she tolerate anything 
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2 VAL STBANGE. 

done for reward. However our transatlantic 
cousins choose to spell her name, she is not 
Honor ^ but Honour, the desert of reward, and 
not the payment of it. If 'twere in mortals 
to command success, Sempronius, you should 
spell her as you choose. Val had obeyed her 
with a divided loyalty, and was already far 
advanced on the track of repentance. Charles 
Eeade says, with that savage incisiveness 
which belongs to him, that our truest repent- 
ances are reserved for our best actions. That 
is a hard and bitter saying; but there is 
truth in it, if it is not altogether true ; and 
here was Yal bewailing himself that he had 
not held the master-card and played it, though 
the Knave's face grinned from the cardboard. 
If honour's path were smooth would we not 
all rather tread in it than otherwise ? Who 
will invent some scheme of self-sacrifice-made- 
easy, and invite us all to saintship? No 
man elects to be a rogue for the sake of 
being one. To despise oneself is no luxury. 

Gerard had been in his way all along, but 
now he barred Val's physical egress from 
this unpleasant corner. Placidly sleeping, he 
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stretched his legs from one seat to the other, 
and there was no getting past him without 
the chance of recognition ; and Val, for liis 
own purposes, was anxious not to be recog- 
nized. Constance was free to accept the 
proffer of any man's hand, and Val was of 
course equally free to make proffer of his 
own ; but it was natural that he should not 
care to be met by his rival on a journey 
which had that end in view. The train 
made its customary stoppages, and at each 
of them he would willingly have escaped to 
another carriage; but he did not choose to 
venture on the experiment. In spite of his 
loss of sleep the night before, Gerard's 
presence kept him awake, and at every stir 
the sleeper made, he fixed his protecting 
collar anew and gave a tug at his travelling- 
cap. But the sleeper went on sleeping to 
the journey's end, and therein took another 
unconscious advantage, of which Val was 
conscious. Sullenly determined not to be 
recognized, Val coiled himself in his corner 
until Gerard had gathered up his belongings 
and had left the carriage. But if he were to 
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preserve his presence as a secret, he must 
seek another hotel than that in which Con- 
stance and Gerard would alike be domiciled, 
and he would be therein at a new dis- 
advantage. Well, then, he would accept the 
chance of observation, and with this resolve 
he followed into the Grand Hotel, and after 
a bath, sat down to write a note, informing 
Constance of his presence, and begging her 
most urgently to see him. 

In the mean time, Gerard, having made 
his toilet, had already shaken hands with Mr. 
Jolly and with Reginald. He had not been 
aware of the race against a rival ; but he had 
wired that he was coming, and they had both 
arisen early to meet him. Mr. Jolly was 
prepared to protect his daughter from any 
renewed proposals from the bankrupt lover. 
Reginald was ready, if need were, to come in 
as a moral buffer between the forces which 
seemed certain to attack each other. The 
elder man was posed in an attitude of 
conscious dignity when Gerard entered. The 
lad's face was radiant as he came in, and he 
advanced with both hands outstretched. 
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" Congratulate me ! " were his first words, 
" Everything that fellow Garling ran away 
with is recovered I " 

Mr. Jolly's attitude of dignity went sud- 
denly to pieces, and he was all amazement. 
Gerard told the story briefly, and explained 
exactly how matters stood. He told by what 
strange accident the missing papers had 
been discovered ; and at the mention of Val 
Strange's name, the younger listener hid 
himself behind his eyeglass and gave vent to 
an expressive whistle, which neither of the 
others noticed. 

Mr. Jolly had a good deal to think of, and 
not a great deal of time in which to turn it 
over. The firm would start again, so Grerard 
said, in answer to inquiry : everybody had 
been paid to the utmost farthing ; the news of 
the recovery of the stolen capital would bo 
bruited abroad, and the house would stand 
as well as ever in the eyes of the world. 

That was all well ; but in the mean times 
Gerard was undoubtedly many thousands 
poorer than he had been. Still, on his 
father's death he would have everything : ii 
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Imndred and thirty thousand pounds, a nohle 
house and a fine park, his mother's fortune — 
Avhatever that might amount to — and a share 
in the profits of the rehabilitated firm. Yes 
— perhaps he might risk assent again. Con- 
stance was fretting a good deal, and Mr. Jolly 
liad a hundred times declared that women were 
incomprehensible. She had treated the man 
as if he had been one icicle and she another, 
whilst she was sure of marrying him; and 
now that she had lost what apparently she 
had never cared for, she was moping and 
melancholy, and in love with solitude. The 
^•irl was evidently grieving for him. Let her 
have him back. Poor Mr. Jolly's life had 
been a burden these six weeks. From the 
hour of her mother's death, Constance's 
future had been a trouble to him; and just 
when, with unexpected ease and good fortune, 
he had shelved the weight, and was prepared 
to enjoy the world — an unencumbered 
widower — she had come back upon him, and 
the brilliant engagement had ended in a 
tragical fiasco. Of course he did not guess 
that any other trouble weighed upon his 
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daughter's mind, but the tears that seemed 
shed for Gerard were mainly shed for Val's 
desertion of her. She had not wept long, 
but a settled languor was upon her still, and 
the world seemed to have lost all charm 
and interest. When he had rapidly turned 
over such of these considerations as occurred 
to him, Mr. Jolly spoke. 

" My dear Gerard," he said, in his Dis- 
raelian manner, " when you first approached 
me upon this question, I did myself the, 
justice to assure you that I had but one 
object to achieve, and that that object was 
my daughter's happiness. If I had not 
thought you likely to promote the attain- 
ment of that object, I should never have 
encouraged you in your approach to her 
affections." 

The profane Eeginald murmured, " Hear ! 
hear ! " and his undertone was so ill-measured 
that the interruption was audible to his 
father. 

That ideal parent turned a glance of 
reproach upon him, and continued — 

" Approach to her affections. For I am 
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not one of those who would consent to see 
marriage degraded to the level of a sordid 
tie, or reduced to the baseness of a business 
negotiation." 

He felt himself to be in fine oratorical form, 
and would have been glad to admit all 
English-speaking people then in Paris, that 
they might see how well he bore it off. 
There was always a shadowy audience in 
his mind when he laid himself out in the 
pursuit of conversational excellence. He felt 
now — in a nebulous, vague way, be it under- 
stood — as if he harangued the inhabitants of 
listening spheres, and that he was more like 
his model than common. 

" With that candour which has always 
seemed to me one of your most attractive 
characteristics, you tell me that your financial 
position is not altogether what it was. If 
the financial position " — he said this with a 
playful flourish and a smile — " had been 
your only recommendation, that would have 
weighed against you. But, as matters stand, 
I resume my old position. I take a position 
of friendly neutrality, Gerard. You did not 
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• 

consult me when, in pursuance of the dictates 
of an honourable delicacy, you withdrew 
from your engagement ; or perhaps I might 
have been unworldly and unwise enough to 
combat your resolve. You do me the honour 
to consult me now ; but I waive all right of 
veto, and I refer you to the person most 
interested. I preserve my neutrality strictly, 
but I wish you well. I have no influence, 
or if I possess influence, I conceive that I 
exercise my parental duties best by refusing 
to exert it. G-od bless you ! " 

Mr. Jolly suddenly and unexpectedly wrung 
Gerard's hand, and producing his handker- 
chief, gave it a solemn flourish and hid his 
countenance. It is probable that he had not 
the remotest notion of being a humbug. If 
he began by expressing his own magna- 
nimity, he always ended by believing in it. 

Gerard knew him better than of old ; but 
he was not keen in observation ; and he liked 
to believe in people, being himself of a most 
honest and faithful nature. So he returned 
the grip with interest, and left the model 
father's knuckles limp and aching. Reginald 
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ineanwhile smoothed his baldness with a 
doubtful grin, expressive of a sentiment half- 
way between shame and amusement. And 
if he kept silence with respect to his father's 
emotion, it may be that he thought the more. 
His own congratulations were brief and 
hearty. 

" Look here," he said ; " I'll go and tell 
Constance you're here ; " and with that intent 
he sped in search of Miss Lucretia's maid. 
It so happened that Yal's servant was at the 
moment of Reginald's arrival on the scene 
in pursuit of that damsel, being intrusted to 
deliver to her care his master's note. The 
wily youth saw him, and marvelled. "Is 
Val here ? " he asked himself. If he were 
there, it could be for but one object. Regi- 
nald's sympathies, like other things human, 
were liable to fluctuations. He had been 
moved by Val's distress when he parted with 
him ; but he had been moved since then by 
the tremendous calamities which had fallen 
upon G-erard. Val had not acted altogether 
well in pursuing Constance after her engage- 
ment to Gerard ; whilst his rival had borne 
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himself, to Eeginald's mind, splendidly, be- 
neath misfortunes almost unexampled. So 
that now the balance of Reginald's sympathies 
were with Gerard. But bethinking himself 
that Strange had had it in his power to delay 
his rival's good fortune, he appreciated his 
honour at the full, and being thus tugged 
by both, he decided not to interfere with 
either. 

** Let 'em fight it out between 'em," he said 
viciously. But by bearing off Miss Lucretia's 
maid, he interfered without knowing it. " Is 
my sister, up ? " he asked. 

" Oh yes, sir," the maid responded ; " she 
took coffee half an hour ago." 

"Did she, my dear?" he returned with a 
fatherly air. " Well, it's of no use for me 
to make love to you, because I know the 
noble duke your father won't let you marry 
out of the Harrystocracy, and I'm as poor 
as Job. So just you run and tell her that 
I want to see her, will you ? There's a 
darling ! " 

The damsel murmured something, of which 
" Imperence " alone was audible, and departed 
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on her errand with an air of scorn. But 
being out of sight, she stopped to giggle. 

" They're very nice," said the bald-headed 
young man, putting up his glass to look after 
her — " they're very nice, all of 'em ; but are 
they worth the trouble we take about 'em ? " 

The maid returned before he had found an 
answer to that query. " Miss Constance says 
you will see her in her dressing-room." 

Constance sat at the window, and looked 
at him with a languid and uninterested air 
as he entered. To her surprise, he kissed 
her before sitting down, 
f " Con, my dear," he said, " I have news for 
you. Who do you think is here ? " 

" I never cared for riddles," she answered. 
" Who is here ? " 

'^ Gerard came from London this morning. 
He has recovered all the stolen money, and 
is nearly as well off as ever. He wants to 
see yoxi. Will you come to him ? " 

Now, this was not altogether leaving the 
rivals to fight it out between themselves ; 
but then you and I are not the only incon- 
sistent people in the world. He was be- 
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ginning to get interested in spite of himself. 
Constance was very pale of late, but at this 
news a gentle colour stole to her cheek. Did 
the return of one of her lovers please her, 
even though he were not the chosen? The 
six weeks and more which had gone since 
Val's departure had not left her unchanged. 
For six weeks she had been free and lonely. 
Val had expatriated himself, and at his going, 
she had done her deliberate best to root him 
from her heart. Then she had pitied Gerard, 
and had felt more kindly to him since his 
misfortunes. She had seen his eyes clouded 
with the agony of his sorrows. She had 
thought often of that despairing gesture with 
which he had turned away from her, and the 
eloquent cry with which he had released her. 
She did not love him ; but she was not 
devoid of pity, and she was left alone. And 
operating with these factors of pity and lone- 
liness was the fact of his former claim. Had 
the two men stood side by side, she would 
not have chosen G-erard. But the man she 
would have chosen had gone away on purpose 
to forget her, and she had schooled herself 
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to know it. She remembered how deeply- 
interested her father had been in Gerard's 
success, and supposed the interest renewed. 
In these late days, life had had neither salt 
nor savour. And so in brief she resigned 
herself, and when Reginald asked his ques- 
tion, she responded "Yes," and arose lan- 
guidly, yet with a little blush upon her 
cheek, born of I know not what emotion. 

She was dressed in some light-coloured 
diaphonous stuff which had soft and graceful 
folds, and she wore just a touch of warmer 
colour at the throat. To Gerard's eyes, as 
she approached him, her pallor and her 
languor lent her a new beauty. But he 
had never seen her without thinking that 
she looked more beautiful than ever. And 
now he was lover all over, and trouble 
vanished, and care took flight. He kissed 
her hand, purely and simply because he could 
not help it, despite the presence of her father 
and her brother. Mr. Jolly made a second 
oration in parliamentary form. Reginald 
left the room to escape it, and neither Gerard 
nor Constance paid much heed to it — Gerard, 
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because he was filled with his own happiness ; 
and Constance, because her father's heavy 
solemnity of platitude was always wearisome. 

Pleasantly unconscious of this tacit disdain, 
the Arcadian flowed along. He took Con- 
stance's approval for granted, and evidently 
regarded a renewal of the engagement, under 
the conditions, as a thing needing his own 
consent and nothing more. She had sup- 
posed that this was his view of the affair ; 
and, for her — what did it matter ? By-and- 
by, having sufficiently aired himself, he with- 
drew, and there came an hour which made 
Gerard an atonement for his griefs. He 
knelt at Constance's side with both her hands 
in his, and eloquent for once in his life, he 
told her how more than happy he was, and 
how more than wretched he had been. 

" And you have grieved for me too," he 
murmured, kissing her hands again and 
again. 

A man whose scholarship goes no further 
than the Latin quotations at the end of a 
pocket edition of Johnson, knows " Credula 
res amor est." She was pale, and it was 
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sweet to think she had grown pale in 
grieving for him, so sweet he could but 
think it. She gave no denial. Why should 
she pain him? He had suffered, and he 
loved her, and it was in her power to make 
him happy, and it was worth something in 
a world so forlorn to be able to make any- 
body happy. 

And let not the male reader accept this as 
a commonplace. It was proof of a nature 
which was at bottom indubitably noble. For, 
as a rule, a woman — as the greatest English- 
woman of this century has told us — discerns 
not a sex as we do, but an individual. She 
loves one — one who belongs to her : she has 
no passion for humanity. Loving Dick, she 
deifies him, but is quite contemptuous about 
Tom and William, who are all round ten 
times better fellows ; and should Tom or 
William make love to her, she snubs him, 
and despises him for it. That Dick loves 
her, is Dick's glory and her own; but a 
planetful of outside males might kneel and 
she deride. It was, then, anything but a 
feminine trait in Constance that she listened 
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with pity and yielding to the love-tale of a 
man she did not love. Her hands were cool 
in his grasp. Her pulse beat no faster 
because of his kisses and his vows. Since 
Fate resigned her to him, she would be true 
to him ; and if she could make him happy, 
it was somewhat. But she — had she ever 
been happy ? Would she ever be happy any 
more? 

Then, not to break, but to continue Gerard's 
dream, came breakfast. It was his first 
happy meal for so long, and it is true, as 
John Dryden sang, ^* sweet is pleasure — 
sweet is pleasure after pain." 

" I protest," said Reginald, scrutinizing a 
cutlet, and appropriating it, "that I feel 
Arcadian. Let us go and picnic somewhere. 
It is going to be a lovely day. Let us go 
to St. Cloud or to the Bois. Let us go to 
the Bois, and take a hamper, and lunch in 
the shade like M. Lebon Epicier and his 
house on a summer Sunday. — Eh, governor ? 
— ^What do you say, Aunt Lucretia ? " 

"Let us go to St. Cloud, by all means," 
returned the old lady. She was in a con- 

YOL, III. c 
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dition of tremulous happiness at Constance's 
recovery of her lo^er, and had already taken 
a fancy to Gerard. To be sure, his affairs 
were no longer colossal, which was of itself 
a pity ; but he was so big and genial, so 
bright and tender and devoted, that her 
heart warmed to him. 

" Shall we go, Constance ? " asked Mr. 
Jolly. 

" By all means," said Constance, trying to 
look as if the proposal pleased her. 

" I haven't seen St. Cloud since I was a 
boy," said happy Gerard. So the jaunt was 
reckoned settled. 

The sleeping and dressing rooms occupied 
by Mr. Jolly and his son were en suite with 
the breakfast-room, but the ladies slept at 
the end of the corridor. Constance gave 
her arm to Miss Lucretia, and the faded old 
woman and the beautiful girl went out 
together, making a pretty picture. The 
rooms Val Strange had taken opened on 
that corridor, and he saw them as they 
passed his open door. All this time whilst 
<xerard had been happy, Val had been wait- 
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ing in suspense, and torturing himself with 
fears, which were better grounded even than 
he feared, for his hope fought them half 
down, and would not give them sway. Two 
minutes later, Gerard passed, elate, with his 
head high and a radiant smile upon his face, 
humming " La donna e mobile." The broad 
staircase faced Val's door, and Gerard went 
springing up it three steps at a time. 

" He has won ! " cried Val wildly ; and 
with a savage gesture, he slammed the door 
and cast himself into a chair. The very 
carriage of Gerard's figure bespoke triumph ; 
the gay air he hummed, the smile upon his 
face, sang triumph ! " Won ? Has he won ? 
He laughs best who laughs last, and I will 
win or die. She does not care for him. 
What a fool I was to run away! Had I 
stayed in England, she would have been mine 
by now, and no man could have come 
between us. Oh, Constance ! Not a word 
yet? not a line? Do you know that I am 
here ? " 

When Constance reached her own room, 
Miss Lucretia's maid presented her with a 
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note/ The handwriting was not known to 
her ; and turning first to the signature, she 
was seized* with a sudden tremor, so that the 
very paper rustled in her hand. The maid 
looked at her curiously. 

"You may attend your mistress," said 
Constance quietly. " I shall not trouble you 
this morning." 

Mr. Jolly, after the failure of Lumby and 
Lumby, had begun to retrench. He had 
spent a good deal of money on the strength 
of Constance's engagement, and when it 
seemed that nothing was to come of it, he 
retrenched. With Mr. Jolly, retrenchment 
naturally tended to the docking of other 
people's little comforts rather than his own, 
and one of his economic measures was to 
refuse a vote of supply for Constance's maid. 

" I returned to England two days ago," ran 
the note, beginning thus abruptly and with- 
out preface, " and learned that you were free. 
I should have been here a day sooner, but 
I waited to restore Gerard's fortune to his 
hands. I could not rob him of everything. 
I will explain this when I see you. You will 
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let me see you for a moment? You know 
my love already. I can speak now without 
dishonour, and can tell you that I love you 
still, that I have loved you from the hour I 
first saw you, and shall love you to the last 
hour of my life. You know all this already. 
I have waited, and I have despaired ; but 
new hope brings new pain. Forgive me, if 
I seem to say too much, or if I seem to say 
it too imguardedly. 

" Yours, 

" Val Strange." 

She sat for a long time over these im- 
passioned words, and with every word she 
read — true sign of love — she heard Val's 
voice pleading in it. He had been so near 
after all ; and in place of mere cold duty, she 
might have had love and no breach of duty 
with it, had she been spared from Gerard for 
but two hours. Her tears fell heavily upon 
the paper, like the drops that fall at the 
beginning of a storm. She kissed the honeyed 
cruel words that told of the love she longed 
for ; and suddenly starting up, she thrust the 
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letter in her bosom, and began to dress. She 
would tell Gerard how unhappy she was, and 
beg him to release her. Her plighted word 
of half a year since still bound her after this 
morning's tacit reacceptance of the bond. 
But Gerard was a man, and a man of honour. 
He would release her if she claimed release, 
and she would claim it. She could almost 
love him if he let her go. 

Her mind being made up to this, she 
recurred to the mysterious phrases in Val's 
letter — " I waited to restore Gerard's fortune 
to his hands. I could not rob him of every- 
tliing." Being unable to find any meaning 
for them, she sought her aunt's room. 
" Aunty dear," she said, '' I have not heard 
how the fortune came back again. Can you 
tell me?" 

" I am not a business woman, my dear," 
said Miss Lucretia, whose grey locks were 
just then in the hands of her maid ; " but, as 
I understand the matter from your father, a 
friend of Mr. Lumby's found the money — a 
Mr. Grainger. I wonder if he were one of 
the Essex Graingers? I knew the Essex 
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Graingers years ago. They were very prying 
people, and quite likely to find anything that 
was hidden anywhere." 

" Was it not Mr, Strange who found the 
money ? " asked Constance — " Mr. Valentine 
Strange ? " 

" Was it ? " cried the old lady. " Valen- 
tine ? What a stupid way of speaking your 
father has, my dear ! He puts " er " at the end 
of everything. Oh yes, my dear. Of course 
it was Valentine Strange. He has a paper- 
mill. Oh yes, of course. And he found the 
money in bank notes — a million pounds' 
worth, only some of it belongs to other people 
— and the poor mad gentleman is supposed to 
have hidden them in the waste-paper after 
the other gentleman had stolen them. 
Although of course it is absurd to speak of 
him as a gentleman. I am so glad to know 
that it was Valentine Strange." 

Constance was not greatly enlightened as to 
the history of the case, but she understood 
enough. Val would not rob Gerard of his 
fortune for an hour, or take away his chance 
of an appeal to her. 
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"He shall not be •unliappy," she said to 
herself, " because he has acted. so nobly, and 
has waited to give his rival a chance before 
he spoke. How splendid of him! How 
manly ! How chivalrous ! " 

She resolved anew that she would appeal 
to Gerard; but she had reckoned without 
herself, for when he and she were left alone 
that day at St. Cloud, she could not find 
courage to speak. She put it off. She would 
write to him. It would be easier to write. 
And Val meantime went unanswered, and 
saw them going away, and watched them, 
hours after, as they came in again, himself 
unseen. As Constance walked along the 
corridor to her room that night, Gerard over- 
took her at Val's door, not guessing who 
waited and listened there. 

" Good night, darling," said Gerard, 
** Can you guess how happy you have made 
me ? Good night." 

" Good night, Gerard," returned Constance. 
She wanted so much to propitiate him, she 
dreaded so much to give him pain, that her 
voice was tenderer than she knew. How 
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could she be so cruel as to dismiss him ? How- 
could she be so cruel to herself and Val as not 
to dismiss him? Gerard, with one foot on 
the staircase, watched until the door closed 
behind her, and then went slowly up the 
stair. Val's pale face from his dark chamber 
doorway looked after him, 

" She has left my note unanswered all day 
long," he moaned, ^' If T have been mistaken ! 
If she loves him after all ! " 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

Constance did not appear at the breakfast- 
table next morning ; and Miss Lucretia, in 
answer to inquiries, shook her curls with a 
world of young-lady- like emphasis at Gerard, 
and declared that the poor darling was quite 
worn out by excitement, had passed a broken 
night, and was now happily asleep. Gerard 
was sheepishly discomfited by this intel- 
ligence, since he, in Miss Lucretia's eyes, 
was the evident source of mischief. The old 
lady sat but a little time at breakfast, and 
withdrew to keep watch and ward over the 
sleeper. To her surprise, the young lady 
was seated in her peignoir at a table, writing. 
She huddled away the paper guiltily on her 
aunt's entrance, and locked it in a writing- 
desk. 

•' You silly child," said Aunt Lucretia with 
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mild severity, " you will spoil him if you 
\vrite to him every half-hour when you 
<3annot see him. Gro to bed. You are quite 
flushed. You have had a bad night, and you 
must sleep. I shall bring my work here, 
and sit beside you until you do it. And I 
shall keep guard over you until you are fit 
to get up again." 

The lovely defaulter made no answer to 
this rebuke, but crept into bed submissively, 
and after a time, feigned sleep. She was 
glad that her aunt suspected nothing. The 
note had not been intended for the accepted 
lover, but for Val Strange. 

The late lamented Laurence Sterne has 
laid it down as an axiom that mental pain 
is best endured in a recumbent position. 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, a smaller 
authority, but a man of mark, has given 
his word that in all cases of mental worry 
there is nothing so effectual in the way of 
cure as motion. Now, in this matter I am 
inclined to think the living dog better than 
the dead lion. No offence to Mr. Sala, of 
whose graceful and facile work I am a great 
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admirer and a constant reader. If it be 
allowed to the recumbent sufferer to toss and 
tumble — to give physical expression to the 
uneasy motion of the mind, the position may 
be made not altogether unendurable. But to 
be compelled to stillness, to lie unbound, yet 
fettered by the eye of affectionate watchful- 
ness, whilst the storm of feeling heaves the 
soul, and the soul strives to stir the body 
as the wind stirs the sea — to suffer the 
torments of anxiety, of remorse, of despised 
or imfruitful love, and yet to feign sleep and 
make no sign, is an agony added to an 
agony. 

Miss Lucretia stuck to her post gallantly, 
and embroidered and watched with much 
combined industry and vigilance. She was 
of course without an idea of the restraint her 
presence inflicted, and in her kindly heart 
regarded herself as an unmixed blessing. 
Val in the mean time was settling down into 
the waters of despondency; but before ab- 
solutely surrendering himself for lost, he 
determined to make one more essay. So 
he wrote again ; and this time, fearing and 
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almost hoping that the last note might have 
miscarried, he gave the bearer definite in- 
structions, 

" You are sure you know Miss Jolly's maid, 
Richards ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Richards, He was a 
romantic middle-aged person, a little given 
to drink in lonely hours, and much addicted 

to the perusal of imaginative literature of a 
certain type. He had been known to weep 
above his whisky-and- water and the *woes 
of Lady Ella, in that tender romance " Her 
Golden Hair," in the Boudoir Journal; and 
he was beginning in his ridiculous old head 
to make romances for his employer, and was 
interested in the intrigue. " I seen the 
young person once before at Miss Jolly's in 
town — the helder Miss Jolly, sir." 

" Yery well," returned his master. " Take 
that note, and give it to the maid. Ask her 
to give it to Miss Jolly when she is alone — 
not the elder Miss Jolly, mind." 

" Oh no, sir," said the observant Richards. 

Val, who found the clandestine business 
oppressive, could almost have kicked the 
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body-servant for his ready appreciation of 
the condition of affairs. Don Giovanni seems 
to have had no compunctions about taking 
Leporello into consultation ; and all Van- 
brugh's dashing young gentlemen are at 
home in the confidence of their valets; but 
Val was a gentlemen of nicer notions, and 
found no pleasure in imparting the secrets 
of his soul to Mr. Richards. He glared 
angrily, therefore, at that sympathetic menial, 
and briefly bidding him do as he was told, 
turned his back upon him. 

It is an old-world story that when the 
master marries the mistress, the man weds 
the maid, and Mr. Richards had lived until 
his time had come. Miss Lucretia's maid, 
now devoted chiefly to Constance's service, 
was a bright little brunette, with a pretty 
figure and a neat foot, a peachy cheek and 
sparkling eyes ; and she wore that modest 
and becoming dress of female servitude which 
ladies might copy with advantage to their 
beauty. If the thick-set hazel were dying 
from Richards' topmost head, and the hateful 
crow had already trodden the corners of his 
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eyes, he had still a heart, and he was still 
a bachelor. He had saved a little money. 
He knew of a public-house, a really respect- 
able concern, in which, as landlord, it might 
be pleasant to settle down to the otium cum 
dignitate. The respectable concern would 
want a landlady to brighten it ; and why — 
cried Richards' heart aloud within him — 
should this charming little creature not be 
rescued from the restraints of a servant's 
life ? 

So Richards, bent on his master's pros- 
perity, did also a little love-making on his 
own account. In short, like a good servant, 
he identified himself with his master's cause. 
But inexorable Fate makes no allowance for 
good intentions if you steer your barque on 
the rocks, and the valet's shipwreck involved 
the master's. Of all delusive coquettes. 
Fortune is the most delusive and the most 
coquettish, and she must needs at once throw 
little Selina in the way of romantic Richards. 
Now, it stood to reason,' that if Richards 
at once intrusted his master's note to the 
maiden's care, he would have less chance of 
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prosecuting his own suit than if he delayed 
the delivery a little while. 

" Grood morning, miss," said Richards. 

" GrOod morning," replied Selina ; and since 
Richards occupied the greater part of the 
way, she stood still. Richards, like other 
people, began to find the art of conversation 
more difficult than he had fancied it. But 
it seemed altogether safe and politic to say 
that it was beautiful weather for the time 
of year. Selina agreed to that proposition 
amiably enough, but evinced a discouraging 
desire to get by and go about her business. 

" You haven't been long in Paris, have 
you ? " asked the middle-aged valet. 

" Longer than you have, if it's the school 
of politeness they say it is," answered the 
maid. " You needn't take up the 'ole of the 
corridor." 

"I shouldn't ha' stopped you, my dear," 
pleaded Mr. Richards, "only I'd got some- 
think important to say." 

" Well, say it then," responded the damsel 
pertly. " My dear, indeed ! " 

In oratory, the best of all rules is to have 
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something important to say, and to say it. 
But Richards was not an orator, and the 
appeal took him somewhat at a disadvantage, 
*' Very good orators, when they are out, will 
spit," said Rosalind ; " hut for lovers, lacking 
matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss." Mr. 
Richards had never studied Shakespeare ; but 
he followed his recipe, or strove to follow it. 
But as, with the slow grace of middle age, he 
essayed to circle the jimp and taper form be- 
fore him — with insinuating air, bent down- 
wards, and had almost won his purpose — 
swift and sudden, the damsel slapped his face, 
first on one side and then on the other, and 
bounding past him, rapidly traversed the 
corridor and disappeared. The discomfited 
Richards prowled about in vain for a second 
sight of the scornful beauty. 

Little Selina might have resented his 
advances in any case ; but it is within the 
narrator's knowledge that a gentleman out of 
livery, who resided, when his master was in 
town, in Chesterfield Street, had saved a little 
money, and knew a public-house, and was 
of opinion that Selina would make a capital 
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landlady. The Chesterfield Street gentleman 
had breathed his moving story in the maiden's 
ear, Selina was " engaged." 

So Val's second note miscarried ; and 
Richards, being interrogated, made false 
declaration concerning it, and said it was 
delivered ; hoping, like others who have 
failed, to make failure good before he could 
be detected. All that day, the wretched 
valet pervaded the corridor, with the note 
on his conscience like a weight, and once 
meeting Selina, implored her to stay but for 
a moment. But she, with head in air, went 
by ; and he, like the parent in Mr. Campbell's 
poem, " was left lamenting." Then the miser- 
able man, being a person of no resources, 
burned Val's letter, and wrote by that even- 
ing's post in application for a vacant place, 
and so prepared to escape the day of reckon- 
ing. He was the readier to do this that he 
was a bad sailor, and had been compelled to 
live at sea so much of late, that the posses- 
sion of a stomach had become a burden to 
him. 

No response to Val's second appeal. She 
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scorned him, then ? Had he not deserved to 
be scorned ? She had told him that she did 
not care for him ; and he, in his vanity, had 
believed, in spite of her protestations, that 
she loved him. Well — he was rightly served. 
So the cold fit followed the hot, and in due 
time again the hot fit followed the cold. He 
had been so desirous of escaping Grerard 
hitherto, that he had remained almost a 
prisoner; but now, growing reckless, he 
wandered uneasily about the building, and 
suddenly encountered Reginald. He pro- 
fessed great preoccupation of manner, hoping 
to go by unnoticed ; but being hailed, he 
turned, and with well-acted surprise, cried, 
** Hillo ! what brings you in Paris ? " 

" Oh, we're all here," returned Reginald, 
linking his arm in Val's. " I heard from 
Lumby that you had come back again. What 
an extraordinary chance by which you found 
those papers, wasn't it ? " 

" Yes, it was curious," said Val, striving 
after a casual air — " very curious. And so 
you're all here, are you ? How's the gover- 
Dor ? " 
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" Oh, as usual," said the little man, with 
unfilial carelessness. 

" And your sister ? " 

" Pretty well," was the answer. Reginald 
made no account of female headaches. 

" You spoke of G-erard just now," said 
Val. " Is he here ? " 

" Of course," the little man responded — 
"of course. Directly you gave him the 
papers, he came racing over here. When 
that fellow G-arling bolted and the smash 
came, the first thing Grerard did was to go to 
Constance and tell her about it, leaving her 
to cry-off. She has been a good deal cut up, 
and of course they've made it up again. — 
Seen Chaumont in Toto chez Tata ? — No ? 
It's the best thing here." 

Reginald, like the rest, had been misled by 
his sister. He had indeed had some clue to 
the maze in which she walked, but he had 
lost it. Her second acceptance of Gerard 
was unforced and spontaneous, and he sup- 
posed she was pleasing herself, and that 
Valentine Strange had been vain enough to 
deceive himself. But though he could not 
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understand his sister, the little man was keen 
enough to make out his companion's condition. 

"Will you come to see Chaumont to- 
night ? " he asked. 

" No," said Val hurriedly ; " I am engaged. 
I must be off at once. How long do you stay 
here ? " 

" We leave to-morrow morning," said 
Reginald. " We should have gone back to- 
day, but for G-erard's coming." 

" Remember me to all of them," said Val 
lightly. " I must be off. Grood-bye, old man. 
I shall see you in town shortly, I dare say." 

He shook hands with nervous haste, and 
ran rapidly downstairs. The little man, 
drumming with his fingers on the top of his 
hat, looked after him thoughtfully. 

" Didn't want to see me," he mused. 
" Walking languidly and apparently without 
a purpose, when I met him, and in a dreadful 
hurry now. M-m-m. Hasn't got over it yet. 
Comes over here to see Con, and finds him- 
self too late. I'm very sorry for him, poor 
beggar; but if ever I am taken like that, 
fillip me with a three-man beetle. If ever I 
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fall in love, I'll try to hide the symptoms ; 
and if the young woman doesn't want me, 
I'll try my hardest not to want the young 
woman." 

Yal's persistence in a cause so evidently 
lost seemed a little disgraceful and unmanly, 
and even to Val himself it wore that com- 
plexion at times. The matter appeared to be 
growing hopeless enough now, and it seemed 
that Constance had resolved to hold no 
communication with him. If she were so 
resolved, Val was not yet so far gone that he 
could not see his way to the final cure of love. 
It was his belief that she had cared for him, 
which had so dangerously drawn him on all 
along ; and he felt now that if he could but 
convince himself that he had been mistaken, 
he could go away and take his punishment 
like a man. But if he could, he would have 
a last glimpse of her before going for ever 
into the desert. So he went to see Toto chez 
Tata, and, sitting in a dusky corner of the 
house, he watched for Constance. Had he 
looked to the stage and listened, he might 
have found a reason for her absence; but 
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anyhow she did not come, and the fascinating 
Chaumont tripped and smiled and warbled, 
and Val heard nothing and saw nothing but 
misery and stupidity. Paris laughed and 
applauded. Val for once thought the Parisian 
judgment nothing worth. 

Reginald was there alone, with no eyes for 
anything but the stage, and Strange got away 
unnoticed. He saw Mr. Jolly and his party 
leave the hotel next morning, and, himself 
unseen, watched Grerard and Constance as 
they drove away. In the evening, he discon- 
solately followed, and, arrived in London, 
learned that they had all gone down to the 
Grrange. Well, he would go to Brierham, 
and there might meet with her. Let him 
only learn that she was happy, and he would 
be content. The unsophisticated credulity of 
the human conscience is a thing to wonder at. 
All life long a man may lie to it, and it will 
believe him in spite of countless detections. 
Val's new fraud was harmless and natural 
enough. So much may be admitted. 

In the course of their journey to London, 
Grerard and Reginald had a talk which 
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resulted in a movement important to this 
story. 

" Do you remember the first night we 
met ? " asked Grerard. 

" Yes," said Reginald. " It was at Yal 
Strange s." He half sighed " Poor Yal ! " 
under his breath ; but Grerard, who had ears 
like a fox, overheard the exclamation. 

"Why poor Yal?" asked unsuspicious 
Gerard. " What's the matter with him ? " 

" That's his secret," said the little man — 
"not mine. I don't think he's happy. I 
didn't mean to interrupt you. What about 
the first time we met ? " 

"Do you remember a visitor that even- 
ing?" 

" No. — Ah, yes. The Yankee fellow, who 
threw back Yal's money, because Yal sup- 
posed that he might have peeped into your 
letter." 

" That's the man," said Gerard. " Do you 
know, I shrewdly suspect that Yankee to be 
one of the finest fellows alive ? " 

Gerard, with much enthusiasm and some 
humour, told the story of Hiram's clandestine 
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benefactions. With the honest fervour 
natural to youth, Reginald declared that 
Hiram was a brick, and protested loudly that 
something should be done to reward gratitude. 

" I don't think it's a common virtue," said 
Reginald ; " and where you find it, I think 
the soil is likely to be generally good." 

And indeed there are few of the virtues 
which are less inclined to be solitary. The 
two agreed to take advantage of their passage 
through London to call upon Hiram. They 
had but a few hours to spare ; but not being 
hindered by other business, they drove 
Strandwards, and alighted at the restaurant. 
When they entered, Hiram was deftly dis- 
tributing a pile of plates before a tableful of 
hungry guests. He recognized Gerard at once, 
and bowed to him with a waiter's gesture 
of welcome, and having disposed of the hungry 
tableful, hurried to the new arrivals. 

" Grood day, sir," he said to Gerard. 
" Good day to you also, mister. I had the 
pleasure of seein' you, sir, I remember, when 
Mr. Lumby sent me on a message to Valen- 
tine Strange, Esquire. You was in the 
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billiard-room, I fancy, in that gentleman's 
mansion. What shall I have, the pleasure of 
bringin' you, gentlemen ? " 

They had not eaten a meal since leaving 
Paris, ten hours before, and they were each 
ready for a beefsteak. Hiram bustled about 
and brought up the steaks in prime order, 
tender and juicy, flanked by floury potatoes, 
crisp little loaves, and the foaming tankard. 

" And now," said Gerard, " when you can 
spare a moment, I want to speak to you." 
In a little while, Hiram found a lull in the 
demand for edibles and potables, and pre- 
sented himself before the friends. " What 
sort of a berth have you here ? " 

" Wall, sir," returned Hiram, with the 
tone of a man who declines to commit himself, 
" it's the bridge that's kerrying me over a 
strip o' time's tide, and I haven't got anything 
to say agen it." 

" Nor much for it, eh ? " said Reginald. 

" Yes, sir," said Hiram ; " lots for it. But 
it ain't the sort of theme to stimulate eloquence, 
and that's a fact. It's greasier than I like, 
for one thing." 
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"Would you care to change it?" asked 
Grerard. 

"Well, mister," responded the cautious 
Hiram, " that depends. I don't want to leap 
out o' the fryin'-pan into the streets." 

" Would you like to take service ? " 

" And go about in a pea-green vest and 
have my head floured ? " inquired Hiram 
with decision. " No, sir ; I should not." 

He looked a little offended at the sug- 
gestion. 

" No, thank you," said Grerard ; " I don't 
want a flunkey. If I offer you a post, I shall 
not ask you to have your head floured. But 
I want a smart faithful man, whom I can 
trust ; a handy fellow, who has no objection 
to travel, and who won't object to do what 
he's asked to do." 

" Well, sir," returned Hiram, " if you're 
shooting my way, it's a bull's-eye. I'm all 
that. But what should I be asked to do ? " 

" I want a man to attend me personally, to 
travel with me when I travel, and to act 
generally as a sort of combination of valet 
and confidential man. I shall offer you a 
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liberal salary; and if you treat me well, I 
shall treat you well." 

" Yery good," said Hiram. " I'm engaged. 
But if you don't mind, I'll make a stipulation 
— two stipulations. Number one : If I don't 
like the berth when I've tried it, I'm not to 
be regarded as ongrateful if I throw it up." 

" Certainly not," interjected Grerard. 

" And number two," continued Hiram : 
"That my own private proceedin's air not' 
curtailed, so long as they don't interfere with 
my duties." 

" What private proceedings ? " inquired 
Grerard, with some misgivings. 

" Wall," said Hiram slowly, looking from 
one to the other and stooping to fold a napkin 
on the table, " the Apostle Paul says matri- 
mony's honourable. As soon as ever I can 
manage it — I've got a little gell to take care 
of, and I'm going to take that way with her. 
And if you give me a berth that lets me 
marry, I shall do it." 

" Oh ! " said Reginald, seeing Gerard a 
little dashed by this intimation. " And who's 
the lady ? " 
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Hiram straightened himself and looked at 
the little man keenly, insomuch that Reginald 
felt embarrassed, and took refuge behind his 
eyeglass. 

" Yes," said Hiram, as if in answer to an 
inward inquiry, " I'll answer that question. 
The lady is the daughter of a bitter enemy 
of your family's, Mr. Lumby. Her father 

is Well, mister, the long and short of it is, 

her father's about the biggest thief unhung. 
His name's Garling." — At this the two friends 
glared at him and at each other. — " That is 
so, gentlemen," said Hiram with great gravity. 
" I know something about it, and part of it 
I guess. Mr. Grarling married under a false 
name, dern him, and deserted his wife and 
daughter, when my little gell was a baby." 

In answer to Gerard's amazed inquiries, he 
told all he knew of Garling, briefly, detailing 
with the rest the scene in the oflSces of the 
great firm. 

" I think it possible that I may owe you 
something," said Gerard enigmatically, when 
Hiram's narration was closed. The date of 
Hiram's interview with Garling was that of 
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the elder Lumby's last visit to town. Gerard 
more than half guessed the truth. " I must 
leave you to arrange your own domestic 
affairs," he said after a pause. " I shall not 
interfere with them. And now — as a matter 
of form — though I could scarcely forego it, 
I must ask to see your employer, and make 
some inquiries about you." 

"That's only fair to me," said Hiram 
drily ; and retiring, sent up the master of the 
restaurant. Gerard made his inquiries. 

"Well, gentlemen," said the restaurateur, 
" I should be very unwilling to give him a 
recommendation." 

" May I ask why ? " demanded Gerard. 

" Because," returned Hiram's employer, 
with a twinkle of his beady foreign eyes, " he 
is the best servant I ever had in my life, and 
I should be sorry to lose him." 

The two friends laughed at this ; and the 
restaurateur, pleased at the success of his 
little jest, laughed also. 

" He is honest ? " said Gerard. 

" As I have found him," said his employer, 
" as the day." 
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" Sober ? " 

" Remarkably. He is good fellow," de- 
clared the restaurateur, returning to his joke ; 
" and I am sorry to say it, if it is to lose me 
my Hiram Search." 

"You don't object to his bettering his 
position?" asked Grerard. 

" No, sir," the foreigner answered heartily. 
" He is good fellow. He will get on." 

On the strength of this, Hiram was re- 
called, preliminaries were completed ; and the 
waiter formally gave his employer a week's 
notice. It was agreed that he should present 
himself at Lumby Hall in complete readiness 
to enter upon his duties. 

" You will have a good servant, sir," said 
the little foreigner. 

"And I shall have a good master," said 
Hiram. 

" I thought you had no masters," said 
Gerard, " you Americans ? " 

" If you call beef mutton, it don't alter the 
flavour much," responded Hiram ; " and when 
I'm in a country, I reckon to try to speak the 
language." 
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"Oh," said Gerard, "and how many lan- 
guages do you speak ? " 

" I shan't take the cheer for languages at 
nary one of your universities yet awhile," 
returned Hiram ; " but I've spent five years 
in the Lee-vant, and I've picked up a bit o' 
five or six — French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
German, and a smatterin' of Turkish. I can 
talk any one of 'em fit to be smiled at ; but 
I can't read one, wuss luck." 

" Gerard," said Reginald, when the two 
were outside, " it's my opinion that Mr. Search 
is a jewel." 

" I think so too," said Gerard ; " but we 
shall see." 

The week sped by rapidly ; and Hiram at 
the appointed hour appeared at Lumby Hall. 
In less than a week after the date of his 
appearance, the cook and the upper-house- 
maid, who were both comely young women, 
and had hitherto been close companions, 
quarrelled over him. 

"Ladies," said Hiram, having observed 
ihis, and desiring to live at peace, "I feel 
myself kind of shaking down in this charmin' 
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society of yourn. After a rovin' life, how 
sweet is do-inestic felicity ! The view of the 
feminine character which you have aflforded 
me sence I first entered the present abode of 
bliss, has sort of crystallized the notions of 
matrimony which up to that time was floatin* 
in my soul. I'll ask you to excuse the poetry ; 
but that's the fact. And in consequence 
of the impression produced upon my mind by 
you two charmin' angels, I am goin' to get 
married." 

" Indeed, Mr. Search," said the upper-house- 
maid. She was a courageous woman, and 
bore the blow steadily. The cook was hors 
de combat. " May we hask," said the upper- 
housemaid, " who is the 'appy bride ? " 

" The happy bride, as you air so flatterin* 
as to call her," returned Hiram, " will next 
week assoom a position in the household of 
Mr. Jolly." 

This was fact. Hiram had already inte- 
rested Grerard in his sweetheart's fortunes, and 
little Mary was elected as Constance's maid. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Over London a dull gray sky, obscuring the 
last sun that shines this month of May. 
Over Lumby Hall a leaden sky that weeps 
and weeps; and round about it, a maudlin 
wind that moans. In London City, beneath 
that dull gray sky, the great House of Lumby 
and Lumby once more flourishes, and lifts 
a head the prouder for defeated shame. In 
Lumby Hall there are hearts that beat in 
answer to the City triumph, and throb with 
sweeter and more human joys ; for in Lumby 
Hall there is this great joy, that the master 
' of the house, long stunned by calamity, is 
beginning to know the forms and faces round 
him and to remember names. 

You who are old, and have lived your 
lives, and bred your- children to usefulness 
and honour, do you remember any happier 
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times than those when your children began 
to know you, and to reach out chubby arms 
for you, and to make lingual stumbles over 
" father " or " mother " ? None sweeter, I 
dare answer for you. Yet in this house was 
a still deeper and more sacred joy ; for the 
head of it was coming out of a dreadful 
dream of childhood. And the tongue that 
stumbled over names had once commanded ; 
the brain that began once more to think had 
concocted great schemes ; the weak heart 
had led large enterprises. He was coming 
back slowly to conscious life, and would by- 
and-by hear glad tidings — as though some 
mariner who had suffered utter shipwreck 
should wake to find his good craft whole 
again, and the drowned comrade's hand hold- 
ing his with the grasp of friendship. 

Wailing wind and clouded sky around and 
over Lumby Hall ; and such gay and tender " 
hearts within it. Low-lying skies above the 
great refurbished house of Lumby and Lumby 
in the City. Strike fast, free wings, and 
bear us on. The British Channel gray and 
misty ; the coast of France with a glint of 
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sunlight on it ; the fields of France bright 
with broad sunshine, and many a cornfield 
waving in the wind. On southward and 
westward, till we pass the awful hills, and 
hover beneath a blazing sun in the summer 
air of Spain. And southward now to Cadiz, 
where we drop, swooping downward with 
sure flight to strike our fancied quarry — 
Garling ! 

Garling on the shady side of a narrow 
street, walking with bent head and hands 
behind him as of old, looking an incarnate 
secret here, as in London City half a year 
ago — Garling self-banished, with all his 
wicked schemes foiled and broken, and his 
heart broken with his schemes. Garling 
among his ghosts again. 

" Do you love me well enough to trust me?" 

'' I have no words to tell you how I love 
you." 

Then a chamber with a dying woman in it, 
and a cheap clock hurrying on the time and 
stumbling in its haste to get the horror over. 
Then a dream-journey by cab, and rail and 
sea. Then a real journey by cab renewing 
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the dream-journey ; a railway station filled 
with hurrying crowds, faces showing here 
and there in the gaslight, and lost here and 
there in the gloom; a platform almost 
deserted; a green light turning a sudden 
eye upon it; a lamp swinging; a whistle 
sounding ; a sudden hand upon his arm, and 
a heart which seems for a second as though 
it ceased to beat. His own. If it would but 
cease to beat ! If it would but cease ! 

Lost — all lost. The game played quite in 
vain. Familiar voices in the street laugh at 
the lost gamester — familiar faces smile de- 
risively. He hears the voices — " When did 
ever villainy thrive ? There is a fate in these 
things." He reads the meaning of the smile. 
" We were fools enough to believe this shallow 
fellow a financial genius." Is it bitter ? Is 
wormwood bitter ? He would rather live on 
wormwood than face that smile. It mocks 
him always, awake and in his dreams, and 
there is no escape from it. 

A gray night at sea, with a moon struggling 
to pierce a bank of clouds; the sea crying 
with waste voices. The game played out. 
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and played in vain. A figure on the deck 
of a ship which floats a black hulk on the 
waste gray heaving waters — a figure with 
bent head and hands folded behind him, 
ghost-tormented. Garling, in this lonely 
narrow Cadiz street, walks with bent head 
and hands folded behind him, and knows 
that figure on the ship's deck and knows 
the ghosts that haunts him. He knows the 
figure, flying with false passport for the 
swindler's refuge, Spain. " Edwin Martial, 
aged 49, height 5 ft. 6 in., complexion 
sallow ; " and so on, and so on. He has that 
phantom's passport in his pocket. He sees 
the gray ghost landing at the quay; he 
sees him taking lodgings, walking the streets 
of Cadiz day by day, eating his phantom 
heart out as he goes. Then in fancy the 
ghost shoulders him, and as it were melts 
into him, and he and the ghost are one. He 
and the ghost walk on together to a cafe in 
a by-street, and go in together. 

Years before, when the cashier first medi- 
tated on his crime, he had begun to qualify 
himself for a residence in Spain. There is 
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but little pleasure to be got in any foreign 
country if you are a resident there, cut off 
from communion with your own country- 
men, unless you know the language spoken 
by the people round about you. G-arling 
was not a common villain, and he set to 
work, having once made up his mind to flee 
to Spain, to learn Spanish. It is not a diffi- 
cult language ; and though he spoke it like 
a stranger, he learned to read and write it as 
glibly and correctly as his mother-tongue. 

But though he was not a common villain, 
and though his majestic plot had been 
wrecked by chance, and not by any fault 
inherent in it, he had fallen into one curious 
blunder. This blunder was cardinal, and it 
burned at the very root of all his reckonings. 
In his youth he had been at heart a rake and 
a debauchee. For thirty years he had fought 
temptation down from policy, promising him- 
self that he would take his swing by-and-by. 
For the last nine years he had planned a life 
of unrestricted sensual pleasures. Earliest 
among these pleasures, and standing there as 
the necessary avenue to all the rest, was a 
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blissful state of perfect idleness — of perpetual 
leisure. Well, he had got perpetual leisure, 
and it was gall. The bare fact that he was 
without employment crushed him. He had 
lived plainly, though to his very heart a 
•gourmet, promising himself the pleasures 
of the table. He was not so poor even now, 
with the honest savings of his lifetime, that 
he could not command those pleasures, and 
he had no joy in them. He had loved good 
wine, and though holding himself back from 
it, had lusted after it. It had lost its flavour 
and its sparkle. It did but upset his Spartan 
stomach and make his head ache. He had 
lived for the World and the Fle^sh, and he 
was here surrendered to the Devil, and the 
world was empty and ashen ; and the joys 
of the flesh were years and years behind 
him. 

So this able scoundrel — this swindler of 
genius — was crushed before the last blow fell 
upon him. And here and now the last blow 
was to fall. 

Spain is not an advanced country, and has 
done her best or her worst to sweep the tide 
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of human progress back from her shores. 
Spain is the good old uncompromising Tory 
among nations. She clung to her good old 
Inquisition, with a fidelity worthy, surely, of 
a better cause. She gave regal shelter to the 
last shred of regal Bourbonism — it seems but 
the other day that the base regality gave up 
the ghost and died finally out of Europe. It 
was really but the other day that she entered 
into an extradition treaty with the other 
nations. Yet even Spain could not shut out 
that glorified and beatified Paul Pry we 
name "the fourth estate." She could fetter 
Paul. She did it, and she does it still. She 
could threaten him with all manner of mortal 
pains and penalties. She threatened, and she 
threatens. But in spite of her, Paul lives, 
and goes on with his prying, and tells the 
truth now and then — more power to him! 
And for once in a way he brought the truth 
home, and struck it deep to the heart of a 
remorseful, but not yet repentant, villain ; for 
Garling took up from the marble-topped 
sloppy little table in his cafe a Spanish 
journal, and therein read this narrative. Paul 
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had garbled the story a little, as you will see, 
but he was right in the main. 

"A lingular romance has just transacted 
itself in London. The last chapter of this 
romance reserved itself for Madrid, and is 
therefore of especial interest for our readers. 
The great company of Lombaro Brothers, 
who probably take their name from Lombaro 
Street, the great banking quarter of England, 
was lately compelled to suspend payment. 
For more than twenty years the aflfairs of the 
Company were conducted by One Garling. 
The name and the persistent character of the 
criminal alike point to Scandinavia as his 
birthplace. One Garling was a gentleman of 
the loftiest repute,' and was chancellor of the 
City Exchequer. He was completely trusted 
by the Company, and was believed to con- 
duct their affairs with unequalled skill and 
probity ; but in reality he was a criminal of 
daring genius. During the whole of the 
time for which he was intrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, he was engaged in the 
elaboration of a scheme- for the ruin of his 
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employers, a plot to whicli lie appears to have 
been stimulated by a hatred of the City insti- 
tutions. The result of defalcations spread 
over a long series of years, amounting to 
twenty-five millions of reals, was deposited at 
Madrid, and One Grarling himself escaped to 
this country. It now transpires, however, 
from the statement of the English journals, 
that he was detected before his flight and 
compelled to sign a confession of his mis- 
deeds, by Sir Lorabaro, the head of the City 
Company, Sir Lombaro also succeeded in 
extorting from One G-arling a complete resti- 
tution of the stolen moneys. But now begins 
the romance of the story. Sir Lombaro, who 
is presumably old and frail, was so affected 
by the emotion of the time, that he lost his 
reason, and having mislaid the papers, he 
allowed the City Company to become ruined." 

Garling dropped the paper on the little 
marble-topped table, and stared before him 
with a ghastly face. He saw already that he 
had a second time missed his prize. He took 
up the paper and read on. 
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" The establisliment was therefore declared 
bankrupt, and its properties were seized by 
the law officers. The books containing the 
accounts of the association were sold for 
waste-paper ; and in one of them, the confes- 
sion of One G-arling, and the drafts made by 
him upon the Spanish Bank at Madrid, were 
miraculously discovered. Application was 
immediately made to the Madrid authorities, 
and it was discovered that in spite of all his 
cunning, Mr. One Garling had allowed the 
money to rest in their hands. It was there- 
fore withdrawn by the authority of the 
miraculously-recovered drafts, and the City 
Company is thus re-established. It is sel- 
dom " And the Spanish Paul glided 

from history to morality, and preached the 
natural sermon. 

G-arling read on steadfastly to the end. 
With that marvellous fatuity which attends 
and produces crime not yet crushed out of 
him, his spirit writhed in incredible bitter- 
ness under this final misfortune. Since his 
flight, he had never until now taken up a 
newspaper. He had supposed that as a 
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matter of course the mercliaiit had communi- 
cated with the Madrid Bankers long before 
he himself had set a foot upon Spanish 
ground, and now he found that the money- 
had been lying at his call until within a few 
days ago. He had told himself a thousand 
times since his exile from England, that 
money was valueless to him. He had dis- 
covered beyond any chance of denial that the 
time for such enjoyments as he had promised 
himself had gone by — that his appetites were 
eflFete, that the life he had led in London 
had so moulded him that his leisure was 
an agony, and his heaping up of money the 
foolishest of all possible blunders. And yet 
he writhed in spirit above the news. He 
was Fate's fool, it seemed, he who had 
thought himself so cunning. Cunning ? The 
man's belief in himself crumbled. Where 
were the fertility of resource, the unshaken 
constancy to self which he had boasted all 
these years ? 

He felt a singular curiosity to know how 
long a time had elapsed between the loss and 
the recovery of the drafts. He sat for an 
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hour, thrumming on the table, with bent 
head, seeing nothing that went on about him, 
and scarcely thinking. Nobody to look at 
him would have supposed that any very 
dreadful trouble weighed upon him. Trained 
so long to impassivity, his face kept a fair 
copy of its usual expression, and he passed for 
an idle gentleman whiling away the time in 
mere reverie. But the curiosity he felt drew 
him to the Spanish Paul. He paid for his 
coffee, inquired his way to the office of the 
journal in which he had read the news, and 
in due time reached it. 

Signor Parria, a courteous-mannered 
gentleman, received him. G-arling explained 
his mission. He was Mr. Edwin Martial, an 
Englishman, having business in Cadiz, and 
for the present residing there. He had had 
transactions with the great House, and had 
known Mr. Garling. Perhaps his curiosity 
as to the authenticity of the story might be 
pardoned. Assuredly — replied the swarthy 
Signor. The facts as related had appeared 
in a journal published in the Spanish capital. 
Since then, the English mail, by some cause 
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delayed a day, had brought the English 
journals to Cadiz. The swarthy Signor re- 
gretted that he himself did not read English, 
but — would the inquirer care to search the 
papers, and if need be, go back on the foreign 
file and discover any reference to the story. 

Mr. Edwin Martial was obliged. He 
declined the cigarette proffered by the 
courteous editor ; he sat down with his hat 
on the floor beside him, and looked through 
the file of a London daily preserved for the 
past three months. There he made out the 
whole of the story. He saw himself de- 
nounced in a slashing leader as the Prince 
of Modern Swindlers. The lash of the 
virtuous leader-writer's indignation fell 
harmlessly upon him. The eulogy of his 
artifice brought him no comfort. He saw 
of course through all the guesses the virtuous 
leader-writer made, and passed on calmly to 
search for the next article. For two or three 
days he made a figure in the world's news, 
and then he dropped out of it for five or six 
weeks. Then he came back again with a 
burst, and for another day or two he made 
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the most interesting item in journalistic in- 
telligence. The leader-writer was at him 
again, and rejoicingly denouncing him as 
the Prince of Modern Dullards. He brought 
his leader to its proper length by an aflfecting 
eulogium upon the virtue of honesty, and 
the paying properties of that attribute ; and 
he pictured with considerable pathos, the 
restoration of the British Mercantile Honour 
to its old place in the confidence of the 
trading communities of the world. 

Garling read everything he could find, and 
the courteous editor cast an eye upon him 
now and again, and never made the remotest 
guess as to his identity. It was natural 
enough that any British mercantile person 
should be interested in the details of this 
remarkable business story. The courteous 
editor himself was interested in it, and 
questioned his guest as to the result of his 
readings when he arose to go. With colossal 
imperturbability the guest replied ; with 
splendid quietude of demeanour, bowed him- 
self out stiffly and like an Englishman, and 
it home. 
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When fiends left the bodies of their human 
victims at the bidding of exorcists, they tore 
their habitations. Were the fiends Avarice 
and Grreed preparing to leave Garling that 
they tore him so ? To an old criminal, re- 
pentance must needs be an awful thing. Had 
it begun to come to that with him? The 
sunlight ruled broad dazzling lines upon the 
wall, and he sat in shadow and looked at 
them as they slowly, slowly moved. Gray 
and stern and cold he sat there, and 'again 
his ghosts were with him. What a life ! 
To have these grim and terrible monitors 
for his sole companions. Well, there was 
business and its old attractions left him. He 
had money enough to start the world with, 
and he would heap a bigger fortune together 
by honest work than his foolish fraud had 
cost him. A blunder ! a huge blunder ! 
Wipe the record Out, and begin again. Start 
life anew. Why not, with five thousand 
pounds to begin with? There is a Bourse 
in Cadiz, and the city is one of the homes of 
European commerce. So he set his ghosts 

behind him and beat his remorses down, 
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and rose for the moment a conqueror. No 
gesture proclaimed his victory ; but his cheek 
flushed a little and his sunken eyes gleamed 
and his fingers trembled. 

He began that very day to prepare for his 
new enterprise, and as he did so he felt his 
spirit reviving, and the old resolution filled 
his heart again. 

"No man shall say the reverses I have 
suffered broke me down," he said ; " I will 
make a new name, which shall outshine the 
old one." 

He began with caution, and thrust his 
whole soul into the enterprise. 

He had not been at work a week before he 
found that he was known and recognized in 
spite of his alias. Not a soul would trust 
his bond a moment, and his operations were 
restricted to the limits of his capital. He 
did not quail at this or at anything, but 
went on doggedly, and with keen eye and 
resolute heart pursued his purpose. For a 
while it prospered, and it became the fashion 
among speculators to watch him, and where 
they could discover his financial movements, 
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to follow him. It did not pay tim to be 
followed, and to have the mob with him, and 
so he worked underground, and grew more 
secret than ever. 

But it was impossible even for Garling to 
work without tools, and he found a tool in 
a certain Koulo, by descent a Levantine 
polyglot, with no man knows how many 
nationalities mingling in his veins. There 
was some Grreek blood in him, as his name 
seemed to indicate, and some Hebrew strain 
also, as his nose and lips sufficiently testified. 
It was not probable that there was in his day 
a meaner dog in Cadiz. He had been trained 
for the law, but was universally distrusted, 
and so had no practice of any sort, and 
was forced to live by his disreputable wits. 
Grarling worked through this man without 
seeming to have any association with him, 
and thus leaving the mob behind, began to 
thrive mightily. Garling read character, and 
trusted Signer Koulo with not one farthing 
for an instant. 

The Signer knew little of his employer's 
affairs ; but he learned enough to know ou 
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one occasion that Garling must necessarily 
have a considerable amount of money by him, 
waiting for deposit on the morrow. He was 
a tall broad-shouldered fellow, not unhand- 
some in his own coarse way, but marred by 
signs of dissipation. He was a dull dog, and 
he knew it; but though he was no match 
for Garling intellectually, he knew himself a 
match and more than a match for him physi- 
cally. And so it befell that the fraudulent 
cashier experienced in turn the miseries he 
had inflicted upon another. The Signer 
swaggering in under cover of the darkness 
on pretence of having some business news 
to communicate, sat down and began a 
rambling disconnected tale. He had been 
drinking to screw his courage to the sticking 
point, and had so far overdone it, that his 
employer discerned the signs of drink upon 
him, and sternly bade him go. This com- 
mand, with many crambos and c'rajos, the 
swaggering Signer resented, and Garling, 
renewing his injunction, turned his back 
upon him, and in that moment received a 
blow which stretched him senseless upon the 
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floor. Suddenly grown pallid and shaky, 
the wicked polyglot searched his employer's 
body, found his keys, shakily opened his 
cash-box, with trembling hands abstracted its 
contents, opened his safe and renewed the 
thievish procedure there, and then with 
trembling legs betook himself downstairs. 
He disappeared from Cadiz, and was believed 
to have transferred himself to London. He 
was said to have been seen in gorgeous 
raiment in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square, where of course he was a patriot 
and a man of family, shamefully exiled 
on account of the purity of his political 
principles. 

It took Garling weeks to recover from 
the physical effects of the wicked polyglot's 
violence. His nerves never recovered from 
the shock they had suffered, and at times 
his mind was clouded. No man pitied his 
misfortune, and though that seemed to make 
little difference to him, he felt it. He sank 
back from the life upon which he had set 
himself, banked his money, and lived narrowly 
upon the income its interest afforded. Being 
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thus thrown upon himself, he found the 
ghosts that haunted him more numerous and 
more terrible. The darkness gathered about 
him, thicker and thicker, and there were 
awful faces and voices in it. He began 
to see truly how base his life had been, 
and spiritual terrors opened on him. Into 
the gloomy valley in which his days were 
spent, how shall we dare to follow him ? A 
great man thrown away! The capacities 
for a great career wasted, and worse than 
wasted! He used to murmur sometimes a 
mournful excerpt from what, in his reading 
days, had been his favourite play : " There is 
no creature loves me ; and when I die, no 
soul will pity me ! " 

Leave him. Come away from where he 
sits, with the shadows of a hard and wicked 
life gathering deeply round him. Leave 
him — with pity, if you may. We shall see 
him but once more. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

A PICNIC party had assembled on Welbeck 
Head on a splendid morning in the early 
days of June. The picnic party leaving itself 
free to ramble over the sterner picturesque- 
ness of the headland, naturally chose Welbeck 
Hollow to take luncheon in. Perhaps the 
Hollow looked its best to an artist's eye in 
autumn, when the foliage of its trees had 
grown mellow with the tints of the dying 
year ; but on this particular June morning it 
was very lovely ; and he or she who demanded 
a fitter place for open-air delight, would have 
been hard to please indeed. The whole broad 
expanse of blue above the headland absolutely 
seemed to laugh; the air was warm, the 
herbage dry, and the foliage in the first flush 
of its summer beauty. The tears of the im- 
prisoned princess sparkled in the sunlight, 
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and the little stream they made bubbled away 
through its channel of lichen-covered rock 
with a voice of perpetual music. 

At this gathering, Grerard played host, and 
his mother hostess; and there were two or 
three score of people there, mostly young, and 
nearly all bent on enjoying themselves, as 
their time of life and the splendid weather 
befitted. Rising against the belt of trees, in 
contrast to their green, were two or three 
tents of striped pink and white. The girls 
were gaily dressed, and moved about merrily 
here and there, making pretty, shifting 
pictures, on which any eye but that of a cynic 
born might rest well pleased. 

I have said before — and I feel safe in re- 
peating it — that the average of beauty in 
these favoured islands is high. Most of the 
young ladies w.ere pretty, and some one or 
two downright beautiful. But from amongst 
them all, had Paris been there to play judge 
again, Constance would have carried off the 
apple. Now, men are so constituted, that a 
beautiful woman in their eyes always looks as 
h she were something more than beauti- 
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ful. Eosy cheek, coral lip, starlike eyes, all 
these things, charming and admirable of 
themselves, reveal to the gaze of the male 
creature inward and spiritual beauties which 
the fair proprietress of cheek, lip, and eye 
may be miles away from. " Sure nothing ill 
can dwell in such a temple?" My love- 
stricken Amandus, I know not. I am myself 
all too susceptible to the charms which have 
entrapped you. I am not stern enough to 
act as censor in such a matter ; but the sweet 
eyes may not mean constancy, nor the sweet 
lips good temper. Gro your ways, Amandus ; 
wed the lady if she will, and be as happy as 
you may. The chances are she is worth 
twenty of you ; but beware of taking her for 
an angel because she looks like one. Beware? 
Whoever did beware in such a case ? Run 
away, Amandus, and be happy. Chloe awaits 
you ; and though I were wiser than I am, 
why should you care to listen ! Perhaps in 
a year's time you may be able to write your 
own sermons. 

It was not any more than lover-like folly 
in Gerard to set a name and a virtue together. 
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Constance and constancy ran always together 
in his mind. Always the recipient receives 
according to his own measure. The reader 
takes out of a book just as much as he can 
put into it. The tunes which were familiar 
to you in childhood move you far more than 
more beautiful airs since listened to, because 
you put your own memories and your own 
emotions into them. The worshipper creates 
his own deity. Forms of beauty for old 
Grreece; fetich — bits of rag or stick — for 
modern Ashantee or Ujiji. And it is so with 
love. Your wisest lover is your noblest man. 
And if you meet this by saying that Arthur 
marries Gruinevere, that John Milton is three 
times unlucky, that Samson falls into the 
hands of Delilah, you have said nothing un- 
answerable. The blameless king worshipped 
purity though he knelt at a false shine. One 
of the Mrs. Miltons stood for Eve, and gave 
us an immortal picture, to which she was no 
more like than I to Hercules. The big-limbed 
practical jester of all days had so frank and 
honest a foolish heart that he believed in 
Delilah when she had twice betrayed him* 
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The true lover sees his own possible ideal best 
actually existent in the woman he loves, and 
before that he bows down and worships. Yon 
can always deceive loyalty, because it is so 
simple-minded where it loves. It is harder 
to deceive mean-eyed suspicion, which peers 
everywhere. And the loyal-hearted Grerard 
had no doubts. That other men admired 
Constance, was very likely ; men must needs 
admire transcendent beauty when they see it, 
and there was no jealousy in him, any more 
than in Othello before lago transformed him. 
As host, Gerard had duties in which he 
was proud to be associated with Constance 
if she chose the association ; but when she 
rambled away, the duties held him, and he 
had no complaint against her. He no more 
suspected Constance than he suspected him- 
self, because she was his very ideal possible 
best, and at his poorest he was loyal and 
honest. It clouded his sunshine a little when 
he missed her; he had otherwise been no 
lover. But he would see her again by-and- 
by, and meantime she was probably enjoying 
herself, and would be back again shortly. 
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She did not come back so shortly as he 
had hoped ; and after a while, he appointed a 
lieutenant, and set out to hunt for her, and 
naturally went the wrong way. 

Constance, with head drooping just a little, 
had walked away from the white and pink 
striped tents, and winding up through um- 
brageous foliage along a path of gray rock, 
with green and golden lichen glinting on it 
here and there, had come out upon a sort of 
platform, which commanded a view of the 
whole arena of pleasure. Her cheek was 
somewhat paler and less full than it should 
have been, and her eyes were rather soft than 
lustrous. For a moment she paused, and 
through the branches which concealed her, 
looked down upon the Hollow, and then 
turned and went upward towards the hoary 
summit of the great headland. 

Life chirruped and hummed and rustled in 
the air and in the wood on either side. Gray 
rabbits frolicked across the path ; the squirrel 
sat up impudently in the undergrowth almost 

at her very feet, and cracked a nut from his 
.winter hoard ; the insect tribes wheeled round 
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and round in dizzy circles, as if drunk with 
sunlight ; and the birds sang until the leafy 
covert echoed to their music. The very 
ground she trod on was embroidered gold and 
green in shifting patterns, as the branches 
waved and the changing sunbeams flickered. 

Lost in her own thoughts, she wandered 
on until the bare shoulder of the headland 
heaved up from the frondage and the sea lay 
in view. There, in the shelter of a great 
boulder, washed smooth by prehistoric waters, 
she sat down, and trailing her parasol point 
along the surface of the granite, made fanciful 
patterns of no meaning. At times, a faint 
sound travelled up to where she sat from the 
picnic party, half a mile away. Voices called 
to each other in the woods. The sea, far 
below, made a solemn murmur. 

A footstep startled her. She looked up, 
and there stood Yal Strange before her, not 
fifty yards distant. There was no path up 
here on the bare top of the headland ; but 
Val stood in a sort of gully, with vast irre- 
gular stones piled upon each other on each 
side of him, and this natural passage if 
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pursued would have led him to the spot upon 
which Constance sat. But seeing her in time, 
and believing himself to be unobserved by 
her, he turned, shot behind a great boulder, 
and by devious ways climbed to the top of 
the right-hand ridge, concealing himself from 
her gaze all the way. He had no doubt that 
Gerard was with her, and was anxious to 
escape unseen. So he crawled stealthily from 
shelter to shelter, and in brief time came on a 
line with her, and from behind a rock peeped 
down. Then he saw that she was quite alone, 
and repented him that he had hidden ; he 
could at least have lifted his hat to her and 
have seen her face. A thrice-rejected lover 
had so much right in the world, if fortune 
should favour him. 

He watched for a minute or two ; but she 
was turned away from him, and he could see 
nothing but the back of her hat. He made 
a flank movement, and -secured a sight of her 
whole figure, and then he saw that she was 
not only alone, but that she was crying. She 
had seen that he saw her, and she had marked 
him as he ran away. Yal was ignorant ; but 
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Ler loneliness encouraged him, her distress 
touched him, his passion drew him to her, and 
in short he scrambled down the rocks and 
made the best of his way towards her. 

She heard him coming; by some electric 
message of the heart, she knew that it was 
his footstep, and not that of any straying pic- 
nicker; and with feminine guile, she dried 
her tears, threw into the slope of her shoulders 
a sort of pensive air of landscape observation, 
and feigned to be unconscious of the intrusion. 
As he came nearer, her apparent ignorance of 
his presence chilled and repelled him, and he 
felt that it would have been far easier to have 
approached straightforwardly, since chance 
apparently so willed it, and have gone his 
way. He was half inclined to return, and 
stood still for a second or two. The pause 
warned her. She had cried when he had 
seemed to avoid her ; yet almost in a minute 
she had told herself it was best he should go 
by ; and yet, and yet, and yet again, when 
she heard his approaching footstep, her heart 
rejoiced, and now she could not bear that he 
should go. With a fine pretence of negli- 
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gence and accident, she turned, and seeing 
him standing there, she arose, as if with a 
little start of surprise, and holding forth her 
hand, advanced a step or two to meet him. 
Val raised his hat, and stepping forward, 
took the proffered hand. 

" I had not thought you were at the picnic, 
Mr. Strange." 

" No," said Val. " I had an invitation to 
be there ; but — I did not expect to be in 
England at this time, and " 

He did not finish what he had to say, if 
indeed he had decided to say anything ; but 
looking at her face, he saw that she seemed 
happy, in spite of his suspicion that she had 
been crying a minute or two back. Her eyes 
sparkled, and her cheek was flushed, and she 
was all grace and beauty. Val would have 
been an egotist indeed if he had set down all 
this to his own return. Lovers do not torture 
themselves in real life so much as they do in 
novels, where, as you know, a poor author 
must fill up his three volumes somehow ; but 
it is beyond doubt that they are a stupid and 
a self-torturing race. 
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" I was an ass to think she was crying," 
said Yal to himself. " She is happy enough. 
I suppose she loves the fellow, after all." 

" Indeed," said Constance, lightly and 
brightly enough. " And where did you 
think of going ? " 

" My yacht is lying in Quadross Bay," said 
Val, " and I thought of sailing somewhere, 
last Wednesday." 

" A vague sort of destination, isn't it ? " 
said Constance, smiling. " Somewhere ? " 

'' Yes," said Val moodily ; " vague enough." 
He had not expected to meet her and talk in 
this off-hand way with her. " She means to 
be friendly, I suppose," he thought, " and has 
the sense to let bygones be bygones." 

'' Shall we talk nothing but commonplace ? " 
thought Constance. " Has my silence set up 
an unbreakable barrier ? " Silence was too 
terrible, and she must say something. " The 
Hollow is a lovely place for a picnic," she said. 

Anything does for small talk. 

Val supposed the Hollow was well enough. 
" I don't seem to care much for scenery lately," 
said poor Val vacuously. 
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" No ? '* said Constance. 

" No," said Val. 

Then ensued a conversational break-down, 
and the silence became extremely awkward. 
The two hearts could not whisper to each 
other through the barrier. Constance made 
a pretence of surveying the seascape. Val, 
being a man, had less tact, and acted worse, 
of course. In love's arena, woman stands on 
her native heath. The male creature is only 
a wanderer there, and feels himself lost. But 
though she kept more outward and inward 
self-possession at the moment than he did, she 
felt the continued quiet weigh so heavily, that 
she was obliged to break it, and in her anxiety 
to say something, proposed the last thing she 
desired. 

"Shall we join the others, Mr. Strange, 
since you are here, after all ? " 

" No," said Val ; " I don't care about it, 
thank you." Then he made a desperate 
plunge. " It's very kind of you to meet me 
in this w;ay. It's the wisest way, no doubt. 
But I'm not quite equal to it — yet. You 
didn't answer the two letters I sent you at 
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the Grand Hotel, and IVe seen ever since 
that it was a presumptuous and unmanly 
thing to write them. But it's not my fault 
that you're the loveliest woman in the world, 
and " 

"Letters?" cried Constance. She never 
meant to deny the truth ; but she had only 
received one, and she was eager to exculpate 
herself from the graver charge of cruelty and 
neglect he brought against her when he spoke 
of two. 

" Didn't you get them ? " cried Val, half 
wild with a sudden rush of new hope. He 
gave her no time for answer. "Don't you 
know why I went away from England? 
Don't you know that I was ignorant of all 
that happened during my absence, until I 
came back and found those papers ?" 

The mere mention of the papers brought 
Gerard to his mind, and checked him. But 
he broke past the thought, and went on all 
the more impetuously. 

"And when I found that you were free 
again, I only waited to give Gerard a fair 
chance, and followed you at once. I wrote 
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to you twice, and had no answer ; and I took 
your silence as the strongest negative. It 
seemed cruel — I can't say I didn't think it 
cruel. By what terrible mischance they 
missed you, I can't guess. But — would you 
have left me in such bitter suspense had you 
received them? Would you have been so 
disdainful and so cold ? " 

It seemed now, as he spoke, so hard a 
thing to have left unanswered the one she 
had received, that she did not dare to confess 
that she had read it. 

" I am sorry if I seemed discourteous," 
she said in answer ; " I am sorry if you 
suffered." 

"If I suffered?" cried Val. "When I 
thought you disdained my presumption too 
much to answer by a word ! When I have 
thought so for a month past ! " 

" I am sorry," she faltered again. 

" Constance ! " said Val. " Heaven knows, 
I did not seek this meeting ! " 

That was true enough, in a sense ; but he 
had hoped for it, and the nebulous fancy that 
it might come had led him to the headland. 
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" But since Fate has thrown me in your 
way, I will not resist her bidding. If you 
don't care for me, and I go on persecuting 
you in this way, I'm the most horrible cad 
alive ! But I can't help taking the risk. 
Tell me that you don't care for me at all; 
tell me that you are happy, and I will go 
away, and never trouble you again ! " 

How could she tell him to go, when her 
heart yearned so over him ? Yet she made a 
little struggle still. 

" I am very sorry to give you pain," she 
murmured. 

" Tell me the plain truth," said Yal master- 
fully. " If you are happy, send me away. 
If you care for me, I will never give you up. 
I will hold you against the world. Tell me 
the plain truth, and let me go." 

" Mr. Strange," she answered falteringly, 
" our paths are ordered for us, and they are 
wide apart." 

" Not unless you order that it shall be so," 
he said doggedly. "You shall give me a 
plain answer." 

She had no answer ready. During the 
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whole of their colloquy she had scarcely 
dared to look at him, and since the talk had 
become earnest, their eyes had not met once. 
But now her gaze rose slowly to his face, 
and though her eyes met his for but a second 
and were dropped again, the longing in them 
smote him through and through, and he 
seized her unresisting hands. 

" You love me ! " he said — " you love me !" 

What answer could she give him ? It was 
true. Her bosom began to heave, and her 
cheeks grew pale, and one or two great tears 
rolled down them. 

" Shall we part ? " he asked her fiercely. 
" Will you wreck two lives ? No ! " 

He cast his arms about her and strained 
her to his breast. She was conquered, and 
she knew it, and he knew it. Yet even then, 
in the first wild joy of certainty, the world's 
probable verdict arose before him. Well, he 
defied it. It was surely better to spoil one 
life than three — especially when the life to 
be spoiled was not his, but another's. 

But even whilst they stood there, a voice 
reached their ears, crying " Constance !" Val 
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released her, and they stood with pale faces 
looking at each other. The voice was Gerard's, 
and was not more than a couple of hundred 
yards away. It was not loud, but modulated 
a little, as if the lover did not choose alto- 
gether to cry out her name, and felt a certain 
shyness in the act ; but in the dead stillness 
of the summer air they heard it plainly. 
Then they heard the searcher try another 
tack. He began to sing, and they knew that 
" La donna e mobile " was meant to guide 
the wanderer towards him. 

^' Go ! " said Constance. " Do not let him 
find us here." 

"You love me?" questioned Val, half 
fiercely still. 

" Yes," she answered. " Go." 

" Come with me," he whispered ; and 
treading like a thief, he led her round the 
great boulder under which they had been 
standing all this time, and by a zigzag way 
upwards, keeping shelter; and then by a 
zigzag way downwards, until she saw the 
Hollow below, through the waving branches 
of the trees. The voice grew more and more 
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distant as it sang along the little rocky 
\ydm, 

** Leave me now," whispered Constance. 
*' Lot mo go." 

** You love me ? Tell me that you love me." 

** Yes. Let me go." 

** You will write to me ? We shall meet 
Hoon ? " 

** Yes." And she was gone, pausing 
awhile in the wood to compose herself. A 
moment or two later, she walked serene into 
tlio swarded Hollow, and came round the 
houlder which held down the imprisoned 
princess of the local fairy tale. 

** Where have you been, my dear ? " asked 
motherly Mrs. Lumby. " G-erard has gone 
away to look for you. Mr. Lumby has been 
UHking for you." 

The girl followed Gerard's mother to one 
of the striped tents, where in an armchair 
sat the head of the great House in the City, 
and smiled and nodded at her in a fashion 
somewhat childish. It seemed scarcely likely 
that he would ever recover his old self; but 
he had mended since the beginning of the 
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brighter weather, and knew the faces of his 
friends. The old man was very fond of 
Constance, and was never happier than when 
she and Grerard were near him. He had 
contrived to make out in a dim way that the 
House was not ruined after all ; but his com- 
prehension of affairs was like that of a child, 
and as yet pathetically incomplete. Milly 
sat smilingly on one side of him, and had 
been with him all morning, prattling to him 
of the things he could understand. As she 
greeted the wrecked old man, a pang passed 
through Constance's heart, and she kissed 
him with tears in her eyes. Motherly Mrs. 
Lumby took this for pity for Gerard's father, 
born of the girl's love for Gerard, and she 
kissed Constance warmly. 

The old man smiled his heart-breaking 
smile, and said, " I am glad you are fond 
of each other." 

All this made the position terrible for 
Constance. 

Yal, having parted from her, turned his 
back upon the Hollow, and having wandered 
a little way, came to a heathery spot, in which 
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he cast himself down and tried to think. His 
fierce joy had already faded, and he began to 
face the situation with a sense of fear. Popu- 
lar opinion was something to him, and he 
knew that it would be against him. This, 
of course, gave him no actual pause, but it 
cooled his triumph. And then there was 
Gerard, and his stricken father. Val knew 
how fond the old man had grown of Con- 
stance; and he was not a brute, and felt 
something of the pain he would inflict upon 
those who had already so keenly sufiered* 
Then Reginald's tongue had lashed Yal's 
foibles once or twice, and he respected the 
staunch little man's opinion of him, and 
dreaded his disdain. And one thing was 
certain. If Yal knew anything of human 
character — and he prided himself, as most 
men do, on knowing a good deal — he would 
have a bitter enemy in the man he was rob- 
bing. Against Gerard's grief, or possible 
grief, of course Yal's own egotism shielded 
him. It was better that Gerard should be 
wounded, than that he himself should. That 
went without saying. 
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Let us not be bitter. We have all thought 
so in our day, over this matter and that ; and 
if we have never stolen another man's lover 
from him, why, that may not have been our 
particular temptation. Most of us live in 
glass-houses, though we build them of different 
patterns. 

Mechanically, as he lay there in his heathery 
nook, Yal drew out a cigar, struck a fusee, 
and began to smoke. Gerard's wanderings 
brought him that way in the course of some 
five minutes, and the scent of the fusee still 
lingering heavily on the air, he beat round 
for the smoker. As he came, he chanted in a 
deep and jovial bass : — 

** Shepherd, tell me, tell me, 
Have you seen — ^have you seen my Celia pass this 

way? 
Cheeks lily white, lips rosy red ^" 

and the rest of it. There was no touch of 
fear or suspicion in his mind ; and the bright 
air, the quiverings sunflecks, the birds' glad 
chorale, the dancing leaves, were each and all 
ministers of pleasure to him. So he threw 
back his shoulders and opened his chest, and 
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rolled out the air of the glee in a mellow roar 
like that of an amiable tuneful lion, and came 
bursting through the boughs on the little 
clear space where Val lay. 

The smoker made no eifort to escape him 
this time, and knowing, by the sudden cessa- 
tion of Grerard's voice, that he was seen, he 
said, without turning round, " That you, 
Lumby ? " 

" Why, Val, old chum ! " cried Gerard 
joyously, " I thought you were on the bound- 
ing deep, aboard the Mews-wing. What 
brings you here, you ancient mariner — play- 
ing at Diogenes ? " 

" The master of the confounded craft has 
got the pip, or something of the sort," growled 
Val. 

Gerard came and sat beside him, and de- 
manded a cigar. Val supplied him, and lay 
silent. Here was the first diflSculty. If the 
action he had begun should be carried out — 
and he had no dream of relinquishing it — 
Gerard should know. Honour bade, that at 
least, at least he should tell his rival of his 
^^llH^and let him know that his happiness 
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was threatened. But looking at his rival's 
happy face, he felt too much a coward so to 
wound him. 

" It's like stabbing a sleeping man," he 
thought, with an inward spasm of reluctance, 
" to steal her from him without warning him. 
I must give him a chance of an appeal. My 
only possible atonement to him is to tell him 
openly that he has lost her, and will have to 
surrender her. If I do that, I can face him. 
If I don't do it, I am a dastard." 

But in spite of the fact that he could speak 
thus strongly to himself, he could not bring 
his tongue to speak one word to Gerard. 

" Are you come to join our picnic, ancient 
mariner ? " asked Grerard. 

" No," said Val. " I came out by mere 
chance for a stroll, and wandered farther than 
I meant. I have business to see to ; and, by 
the way " — drawing out his watch and look- 
ing at it — " I shall be late already." 

" I must go too," said Gerard, bethinking 
him again of Constance. " Ta-ta, if you 
won't come. See you again soon, eh ? You'll 
dance at the wedding on the first of July, 
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won't you ? " — Val hid his face and searched 
his pockets. — "I shall count on you, you 
know. Good-bye.'* 

" All right," cried Val. He could have shot 
himself for his own baseness. * " Grood-bye." 

Gerard was gone, and began his chant 
again between the whiflFs of his cigar : "Shep- 
herd, tell me, tell me." The voice died away 
in the woods ; and Yal cast himself upon the 
heather once more. " What a miserable 
coward I am ! " he cried. 

The Primrose Way was scarcely pleasant 
travelling even now. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

• 

I HAVE omitted to tell of an encounter between 
Val and Gerard, in which Val received as 
hearty thanks for the service he had rendered 
as the most exigent of men could have ex- 
pected. Gerard took the restoration of the 
money of his friend almost as if it had been 
a gift. He associated the recovery of love, 
fortune, and happiness with Val Strange, and 
longed for an opportunity to show his good- 
will to his chance benefactor. On his side, 
the long-standing friendship between them 
rose to white-heat, and stayed there, for 
Gerard's enthusiasms were neither easily 
excited nor quick to cool. In the expressions 
of his regard and affection, he did not seem 
altogether gracious — feeling it hard to speak 
out where he felt so keenly. He blundered 
through with interjectory ejaculations of 
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"Old fellow" and "Old man/' the rough 
clumsy amity touching Val to the quick all 
the while, knowing what he had meditated 
against his friend's peace. As he lay in the 
heather after G-erard's departure, the remem- 
brance of this scene forced itself upon him. 

"I owe you more than the money, old 
man," the grateful recipient of new fortune 
had told him. " You know." That was all 
he could say on that matter ; but the blush 
on his honest face and the ashamed tenderness 
of his eyes, were eloquent even to his rival. 
Val of course pooh-poohed the notion of 
gratitude. 

" My dear Gerard," he had answered, " you 
owe me nothing." He knew well enough 
what Gerard owed him. "You don't want 
to insult me by supposing that I might have 
bargained with you for the papers." 

That was so ridiculous, that even in the 
tremor of his gratitude Gerard burst into a 
great shout of laughter at it, and struck a 
jovial hand in Val's and gripped him hard. 

" He has got the money, hang him ! " said 
Val moodily. " If I hadn't been so ridicu- 
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lously Quixotic and punctilioiis about it, I 
might have saved myself this humiliation ; I 
might have saved Constance from the talk of 
every old tabby in the county, and everything 
would have been open and above-board." 

He began to think somewhat bitterly and 
angrily of G-erard, and to feel that his hitherto 
successful rival stood somewhat unduly in his 
way. It is the most natural thing in the 
world to hate a man if you intend to injure 
him. In such a case, hatred is a sort of 
spiritual corn. If you allow your boots to 
pinch your toes, nature protects them — 
and grows corns. If you propose to pinch 
your soul by damaging a man who never 
harmed you, your moral nature protects 
itself by a hatred. And in each case the 
protection is a source of considerable dis- 
comfort. 

" He has got the money," said Yal again ; 
" confound him ! That ought to be enough 
for him. It was a piece of amazing luck to 
get it, and he may be satisfied with . what 
he has. And what right" — and here Val 
began to think himself on stronger ground 
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— "what right has he to wreck a woman's 
life ? " 

He began, on the strength of that reflec- 
tion, to feel himself virtuous. And he had 
at least the assurance from Constance's own 
lips that she loved him. To marry another 
man under such circumstances would be — 
he scarcely cared to characterize it with Con- 
stance in his mind. And so, by steps almost 
imperceptible, the unhappy Yal went down- 
wards towards hatred and dissimulation, and 
justified himself as he went. 

Mr. Lumby was not long at the picnic, 
being still a little weak in body as in mind. 
It was one of the pleasant characteristics of 
Lumby Hall that nearly all the servants were 
old family belongings. The parlour-maid, 
for instance, was the daughter of a coachman 
and a cook who had made a match of it, and 
retired from servitude at the Hall after grow- 
ing up there from stable-boy and kitchen- 
maid. The present coachman had been 
stable-boy ; the butler had been pantry-boy ; 
the footman had been a page in the house. 
All the servants were held by ties of old 
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association to the place, and one or two of 
them had felt the triumph of the rehabilita- 
tion of the family as though it had been a 
matter personal to themselves. One of these 
attached old servitors gave Mr. Lumby his 
arm as they walked down the gentle slope of 
sward which led from the Welbeck Hollow 
to the lower meadows. There the carriage 
waited, and with Milly by his side, Mr. 
Lumby drove away. 

The young people kept the thing going to 
a late hour. On the tombstone of the poor 
princess a great bonfire was lighted, as the 
shades of evening fell ; the trees round the 
beautiful little circle were stuck full of 
Chinese lanterns ; the band played, and the 
guests danced and made love, and otherwise 
enjoyed themselves. There were seniors 
enough present for the preservation of the 
proprieties, and not enough to damp the 
hearty hilarity of the time. Gerard, when 
everything was over, surrendered Constance 
to Reginald's care, and drove his mother 
home. To his surprise, the old man was 
sitting up to receive them,, and in answer to 
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remonstrances, declared that he felt well and 
strong. He had insisted on rehearing from 
Milly the whole story of the recovery of the 
lost papers, and had grasped it more clearly 
than before, and now he was quite full of the 
approaching wedding. 

"Gerard, my lad," he said with feeble 
cheerfulness, "you must have a bachelor 
party before you are married. I had a 
bachelor party. You must ask Valentine 
Strange. We owe everything to Valentine 
Strange, and I always liked him. I was 
always very friendly with his father and his 
uncle in their day. We must have Valentine 
Strange." • 

Gerard and his mother were both so happy 
in the old man's recovery that festivity seemed 
natural to them. It befell that Val received 
an invitation to the newly planned festival 
within eight-and-forty hours of his interview 
with Constance, and that it came by the post 
which bore to him the first letter he had 
ever received from her. The wedding was 
already fixed for the first of July, and 
Gerard's farewell to bachelorhood was natu- 
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rally fixed for the preceding evening, the 
thirtieth of June. And here was the month 
already. 

That morning, Val had received an un- 
usually large batch of letters. His hope of 
hearing from Constance had risen by this 
time to exasperation, and he ran feverishly 
through the bundle in search of a lady's 
handwriting. In his haste, he passed two 
epistles as one, and Gerard's invitation was 
among the first letters he opened. He read 
it, and felt stricken. 

Old Lumby had written a postscript to it 
with his own shaky hand. "Your father 
and your uncle," he said, " were dear friends 
of mine. You must come to my son's party." 
He had signed this brief and shaky message, 
" Your grateful servant." 

The Stranges were not without their debt 
to the Lumbies, Yal remembered ; and what- 
ever happened did but seem to make the 
enterprise he was bent on look darker. He 
was none the less bent upon it ; but he re- 
belled, naturally enough, against the gather- 
ing host of circumstances which made him 
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feel criminal. His was a mission of knight- 
errantry. He was going to save Constance 
from a life-long slavery and misery ; and for 
a knight-errant to have his conscience throw- 
ing mud at him as though he were a thief, 
was decidedly unpleasant. The almost piteous 
gratitude of the broken old man hurt him, 
and appealed against- his purpose. 

" I shall have to tread on the old man, to 
get at her," he thought, and he began to dis- 
like the old man for lying there to be trodden 
on. Why would people get in a knight- 
errant's way? A knight-errant prancing 
along among primroses to rescue his ap- 
pointed imprisoned damosel, had a right to 
better treatment, surely. She didn't love the 
fellow. She loved him, Val Strange. And 
yet, here were people lying in his road to 
her, and insisting on being injured by pure 
justice. 

But at last Val discovered Constance's 
letter. He did not know her handwriting, 
but he knew the crest on the envelope, and 
he tore the missive open with trembling 
fingers and read this : — 
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" Dear Mr. Strange, 

"We have both been foolisb. I 
appeal to your honour. Allow me to forget. 

" Yours truly, 

" Constance Jolly." 

Now, this of course was absolutely madden-* 
ing, and in the circumstances, the recipient 
felt himself justified in the employment of 
a good deal of strong language. Val was a 
gentleman, and by all rules of courtesy, a 
gentleman is forbidden to swear over a lady's 
letter. But Val gave way, and raged, and 
then sat down crushed for a minute, but 
recovering himself, began to cast about in 
thought for a means of untying this knot. 
He felt the delicacy of Constance's position ; 
he began, even in a minute or two, to see how 
well this coyness became her, and to feel that 
he would be very much worse than unheroic 
if, because of such a check as this, he drew 
back from his enterprise. So he caught up 
a pen, drew a sheet of paper to him, and 
began to write. Words came easily, and he 
filled three or four plages with protestations. 
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" No/* he said suddenly ; " expenditure of 
words in a case like this is waste of power." 

He wrote simply : " We love each other, 
and I will not surrender you." 

He initialled that Csesar-like despatch, and 
having enclosed it in an envelope, was about 
to address it, when it suddenly occurred to 
him that his handwriting would be known, 
and that some inquiry might be created by it. 
He tried to feign a lady's hand ; but even to 
his own eye the fraud was too transparent to 
deceive anybody. He set his wits to work 
to find a way through this difficulty, and 
after a minute or two of thought, he saw it. 
He looked at his watch, consulted a time- 
table, rang the bell, and ordered the dog-cart 
for the railway station. Driving thither, he 
took train for Bristol, and ate his own soul 
with impatience on the journey. Arrived, he 
took a hansom, and drove to an hotel he 
knew, a quiet and retired house with an old- 
fashioned clientele. His uncle had been wont 
to stop there, and Val was known. He 
ordered luncheon, made a feint of eating, 
and descended for a chat with the landlady. 
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" By the way," he said casually, " did my 
maiden aunt ever stay here ? " 

The talk had been going on for some time, 
and this query was dropped with considerable 
artfulness. 

"I didn't know you had a maiden aunt, 
Mr. Strange," said the landlady. 

" Didn't know I had a maiden aunt ? " said 
Yal. " Nonsense ! " 

" Upon my word, I didn't," returned the 
landlady, laughing. "Why didn't she get 
married ? " 

"That's not my business, Mrs. Oakley,'* 
said Val lightly. " But " — drawing the 
envelope from his pocket — "I have a little 
joke for her here. I don't want her to know 
from whom it comes. Will you address it 
for me ? " 

" Valentine's Day has gone by, Mr. Valen- 
tine," said the landlady. " I hope you're not 
going to plague her." 

"Not at all," said Val. "I think I'm 
going to please her. Do address it. She 
won't know your handwriting, and of course 
she would know mine." 
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The landlady took the envelope, and sitting 
down, dipped her pen in the ink. " Tell me 
the address," she said. Val gave Constance's 
address, and the landlady wrote it flowingly* 

" Thank you," said Val. " And now, give 
me a postage-stamp, if you please." He 
stamped the letter, and dropped it into the 
post-box in the hotel lobby. 

" That will pass unsuspected," he said to 
himself; and after a little further talk, de- 
signed to cover his retreat, he drove back 
to the station, and turned up at Brierham in 
time for dinner. 

A day or two went by, how heavily and 
monotonously you may guess ; and Constance, 
struggling with herself, refused to be drawn 
into a correspondence fraught with so much 
danger. Outside the magnetic influences of 
Yal's presence, she could control herself, 
and could call pride and honour to her aid. 
During this time, Gerard experienced curious 
treatment at her hands. She was languid 
and cold at one moment, and warm and eager 
the next; and he, being without the key 
to the puzzle, was perplexed by the extra- 
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Ordinary variations of her manner. Con- 
stance tried hard to compel herself to some 
tenderness towards Gerard which would seem 
to herself to commit her to him irrevocably, 
and this , struggle naturally bred a reaction 
of languid coldness. This also in its turn 
reacted, and in her self-reproach she was once 
or twice amazingly sweet and tender to him, 
and looked at him with such eyes, that he 
could read nothing but love in them. His 
own willingness to read that sweet message 
helped the deceit ; and his constant patience 
under her coldness, his simple manly loyalty, 
and the downright sincerity of his worship, 
were not without their effect upon her. 

No answer coming to his Caesar-like de- 
spatch, Val began to grow nervous about it, 
and to fear that he had overdone authority. 
All this time the fatal day was drawing 
nearer, and Reginald's knowledge forbade 
Val the house, or he would have gone thither 
and made an opportunity for seeing her. 
This being out of the question, he wrote a 
long letter of appeal and protest, and putting 
the old ruse in action through a new medium 
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this time, again had it forwarded under a 
female hand. Constance shed many bitter 
tears above the lines he had penned ; but she 
kept a resolute silence. Anger began to rise 
in her heart at his persistency, even whilst 
she valued it as a proof of the love she prized 
so dearly, and felt to be so disloyal. But 
everything was binding her closer and closer 
to her own spoken bond with Gerard. His 
mother's affection, the general understanding 
that the marriage was settled, the very im- 
minence of the ceremony itself, the suffering 
Gerard and his people had already under- 
gone, the congratulations of her friends on 
her lover's recovery of his old station, and 
the renewal of the match — she felt powerless 
to struggle against all these accumulated 
influences. And so Val began to anger 
her because he had power to pain her. 

He, meanwhile, unconscious of the in- 
fluences which moulded her conduct, or 
weighing them imperfectly, sat in the shadow 
of his own egotism, by this time grown mon- 
strous, and in its gloom saw nothing but itself. 
Constance's marriage with Gerard could be 
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notliing, to his mind, but a shameful sacrifice, 
and at all hazards he was ready to stop it. 
But how? The days went on, and he was 
powerless, and to add to his miseries, Gerard 
came over a week before the date appointed 
for the wedding, and seeing how Val had lost 
his old jollity, insisted upon his going over 
to Lumby Hall, and staying there with the 
guests who had already begun to arrive in 
view of the impending ceremony. 

" Yery well," said Val at length, overborne 
by Gerard's reiterated friendly pressure. He 
was kindly and gentle by nature, but he was 
half-murderous in his feelings towards this 
blundering rival, who thus insisted on flouting 
his happiness in his face. 

Gerard had driven over; and nothing 
would satisfy him but that Val should at once 
drive back with him, and take up his abode 
at Lumby Hall until the wedding. The other 
accepted this programme in desperation, and 
gave orders that the necessary things should 
be packed at once. Perhaps even this move, 
mad as it appeared, might lead to something. 
The two young fellows drove from Brierham 
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to Lumby Hall together ; the one all joy and 
friendship, the other all despair and hatred, 
which he dared not show. 

To Val's surprise, Hiram Search received 
him. He had the keenest memory for faces, 
and knew him at once. The circumstances 
under which he and the Yankee adventurer 
had met and parted were not altogether sooth- 
ing to his self-respect, and though under 
ordinary conditions he would have forgotten 
and forgiven, he was so tender now, that even 
a slight matter made him sore. 

** You have met Mr. Strange once before — 
eh. Search ? " said Gerard, who was in high 
good spirits. 

" I remember the fellow," said Yal 
haughtily, neither knowing nor caring that 
he renewed the disagreeable impression he 
had at first sight created. Why should he 
care, whatever Hiram or anybody like him 
might think or feel? It was his ordinary 
habit to be courteous to all men, and his mis- 
fortune that he met Hiram in this unusual 
and abnormal mood. 

" Look after Mr. Strange," said Gerard : 
'' there's a good fellow." 
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Hiram did not care to valet Mr. Strange, 
and this was the first disagreeable he had en- 
countered since coming to Luraby Hall. But 
he obeyed nevertheless; and having seen 
Yal's belongings taken upstairs, began to un- 
pack his portmanteau, when out fell a large 
envelope with exceedingly frayed edges. 
Across this - envelope were written, in cha- 
racters of unusual clearness, these words : *'Thy 
grace being gained, cures all disgrace in me." 
Hiram saw them, and thought nothing of 
tbem ; but catching up the envelope, he broke 
the frayed edges, and a portrait fell out of it. 
He had seen Constance more than once, and 
the portrait was too true to be mistaken. 
What brought Mr. Strange with a portrait of 
Grerard Lumby's sweetheart ? And what was 
the meaning of the inscription on the enve- 
lope : " Thy grace being gained, cures all dis- 
grace in me ? " Hiram was unfavourably 
impressed with Mr. Strange, and was ready 
to believe evil of him. This little event of 
the photograph affected him, therefore, some- 
what unduly. 

And now, as the least imaginative of men 
may fancy, Val's position began to be unbear- 
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able. Any further approach to Constance was 
impossible ; and though she had confessed that 
she loved him, the confession seemed only to 
have set her apart from him the more deter- 
minedly. At Lumby Hall he had almost as 
much freedom as he would have found at 
home, and in the after-dinner dusk he used to 
absent himself from the jovial party in the 
smoking-room, and prowl round Daffin Head, 
and stare at the lights in the house, feeling 
like the Peri who at the gate of Paradise 
stood disconsolate. One afternoon, when the 
marriage had grown so perilously near that 
his head swam and his heart failed to think 
of it, he wandered on the customary way, 
hoping, in spite of despair, that some 
avenue yet might open, when a trim little 
figure came tripping along the country road, 
and he recognized a late fellow-passenger, 
the girl he had befriended at Southampton. 
She knew him, and made him an odd little 
obeisance, half nod, half courtesy ; and he 
seeing that she came away from the Grange, 
seized eagerly at the straw of hope her 
presence afforded. 
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" Grood afternoon," he said awkwardly. " I 
think I remember you." She repeated the 
compromised obeisance, and smiled and 
blushed with pleasure. "You don't live in 
this part of the country, surely ? " 

"I am Miss Jolly's m^tid at the Grrange, 
now," said little Mary innocently. Val's 
heart gave a great leap, and his eyes flashed ; 
but he controlled himself. 

" Oh," said Val ; " and how did you come 
to be there ? " 

Mary blushingly informed him that Mr. 
Search had recommended her to Mr. Lumby. 

" Will you do me a little favour ? " asked 
Val, with as little agitation outwardly as 
though the favour had been the smallest in 
the world. 

" If I can, sir," said little Mary. She was 
ready to fly to serve him. 

" I want you to meet me at the gate of the 
G-range in an hour and a half. That will be 
ten o'clock. Will you give a note to Miss 
Jolly for me, if I bring it then ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, with pleasure," said Mary. 

"I doti't want anybody else to see it," said 
VOL. m. I 
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Val. *' Nobody else must know of it. Now 
can I trust you to be discreet ? " 

Mary promised the utmost discretion ; and 
Val sped back to the Hall, and wrote his last 
appeal, begging Constance to meet him, if 
but for a moment, to appoint her own time 
and place, and give him but a word. 

Eound the foot of Welbeck Head, across 
the little bay beyond, and up to the Grrange, 
was a very pretty bit of country, and Mr. 
Search, who was not without an eye for 
nature, strolled there in the cool, with his 
hat a good deal on one side, and a cigar 
between his teeth. Val passed him swiftly, 
and was a little savage to see him there, 
without being conscious , of any very precise 
reason for anger. Hiram, unreasonably angry 
and unreasonably suspicious, went loping 
after him, to see what took him in the 
direction of the Grange. Hiram was, as 
times go, an honourable man, and he did not 
care to dog anybody ; but he excused himself 
— he was walking that way already before 
Val passed him. 

" There's no call on me to turn,"* he said, 
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" onless I've got a mind to." Before the gate 
of the G-range, the dark figure ahead of him 
seem to pause for a second, but for a second 
only. " If he comes back this way," said the 
guilty Hiram, " he'll think I've been spying 
on him ; " and deviating from the road, he 
strolled in a faint misty moonlight across the 
fields, accusing himself somewhat in his 
thoughts for having suspected his employer's 
friend. 

But Val in that momentary pause at the 
gate had thrust the note into Mary's hands, 
with just two or three hasty whimpered 
words. 

"Let no one see it. I will wait for an 
answer." 

The maid carried the note to her mistress, 
who was in her own room. Constance read 
it, and could not resist the temptation its 
summons brought her. She muffled herself 
hastily in a gray shawl, stole tremulously 
downstairs, and found the dining-room 
deserted, with its windows open on the lawn. 
She stepped out into the night, passed round 
the house silently like a ghost, and ran, with 
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a heart that sounded an impetuous alarum, 
along the darkened drive. Val, who had 
marked that he was followed, had seen Hiram 
away, and was by this time back at the gate 
again, standing in the shadow of the trees 
within the drive. 

** Constance ! " he whispered. She stopped 
short, and he approached her and folded her 
in his arms. " My love, my love ! " he mur- 
mured. " My heart was breaking to see 
you. Why were you so cruel? Why did 
you leave me unanswered ? " And when she 
would^ have answered him, he stopped her 
lips with kisses. "You love me," he mur- 
mured again. " Why should you break two 
hearts, and blight two lives ? I know you 
love me. I will not let you go." 

This masterful and peremptory wooing is 
not the way with all women ; but if the right 
man adopts it, it rarely fails. Constance in 
his arms found the urgent voices of duty and 
honour suddenly gone dumb, and her tired 
heart at rest. 

" Here," she thought, " is my place after 
all." 
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" It is too late to go back," said Val. " You 
love me, and you can never be happy Xvithout 
me. And I will not live or try to live 
without you." 

She began to cry and to cling to him, and 
to protest — she had been so unhappy — so 
unhappy. How was a poor girl to know 
where duty lay ? It was terrible to think of 
marrying Grerard. She told Val as much, 
and he kissed her anew with passionate 
triumph. Should she write to him, and say 
so, even now in these last days of hope ? she 
asked. But her father wished the match, and 
her brother and her aunt were favourable to 
it. She would have to endure so much 
shame in breaking it off at this late hour. 
What could be done ? 

Even yet it was not too late to pay some 
little tribute to honour. Even yet, Val 
might have played the man, and have told 
Grerard the plain truth, and faced his indig- 
nation and his misery. But his feet were in 
the Primrose Way, and he had not the heart 
to leave it. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

It was the last night in June, and a score of 
jovial young gentlemen were making merry 
at Lumby Hall. There were two elders with 
them — Mr. Lumby and Mr. Jolly, and but 
one of the invited guests was absent. The 
ladies staying at the Hall to attend the 
morrow's ceremony were a little aggrieved by 
the bachelor party, and the drawing-room 
was dull. The general feminine opinion was 
unfavourable to Mr. Lumby 's projection ; but 
the old gentleman himself was in high feather 
amongst the young fellows gathered about 
his son, and knew nothing of the muffled 
petticoat rebellion. He was growing stronger 
every day, and had already, without much 
mental difficulty, gone through terms of 
settlement with the lawyer, making over half 
his share in the City House to Gerard. He 
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sat there and sipped a glass of wine, and 
chatted gaily, if somewhat childishly, for a 
time, and then withdrew, leaving the bride's 
father to keep the younger blood in order, if 
it should need a restraining hand. The elder 
Jolly was glorious, and had assumed so 
juvenile an air, that beside the bald-headed 
Reginald he looked young, and the two might 
almost have changed relationships. 

" Where on earth is Val Strange ? " cried 
Grerard. " Don't any of you men know ? " 

"There's been something odd about Val 
lately," said one of the guests ; " I began to 
think yesterday that he had a tile loose." 

Reginald thought that possibly he might 
be able to throw a little light on the reason of 
Val's absence. If you love a woman yourself, 
it is not altogether easy at the last moment 
of losing her to congratulate the man who 
carries her away from you ; and the difficulty 
seemed likely to be increased when the con- 
gratulations were expected to extend over the 
time occupied by a dinner and an evening 
meeting like the present. So that, knowing 
what he did, it would have been easy to 
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explain Val's late eccentric conduct — if it 
had not been impossible to offer such an 
explanation. 

At this sort of gathering there are generally 
one or two people who are eager to make 
speeches. The elder Jolly was absolutely 
overflowing with Disraelian eloquence, but 
he had to save himself for the effort of the 
morrow. He had written his speech, and had 
committed it to memory; and it was his 
belief that this oratorical effort, when it came 
to be produced, would sparkle like fireworks. 
The audience would include a good many of 
the county magnates, and he felt that they 
would be almost worthy to listen to his care- 
fully-bottled impromptus. A bashfully eager 
gentleman in a corner was being urged by 
his companions to rise ; and had at length, in 
spite of himself, given so decided a negative, 
that the attempt to persuade him had been 
almost abandoned, when Mr. Jolly, discerning 
that beyond a doubt the tide of speech- 
making, if it once set in, would drift his 
way, burned so eagerly for a chance, that 
he beat a tumbler upon the table and cried, 
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" Gentlemen, Mr. Whetham is longing to 
address us." 

The Cicero of the corner coterie being thus 
publicly signalled for attention arose, smiled 
vacuously, played in a degage fashion with 
his watch-chain, and with a curious springy 
motion in the legs, unburdened his soul in 
manner following : — 

" Grentlemen all. And Mr. Jolly. Had 
extreme happiness — knowing — friend — 
Lumby — years. No hesitation — saying — 
admirable fellow — calculated — perform — 
duties — citizen — most satisfactory manner. 
Call upon you — therefore — drink his health — 
musical honours. Eeally sorry — can't ex- 
press — feelings — overwhelming at the moment 
— more flowing language. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Gerard Lumby." 

Then he sat down, and wondered where 
his speech had gone to, and whilst he 
wondered, the toast was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, and the young gentlemen assembled 
sang, *' For he's a jolly good Fellow " with such 
heartiness that the startled domestics rose in 
the servants' hall, and the ladies in the 
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parlour looked at each other in amazement. 
Lady Farham, relict of Sir Samuel, late of 
Mincing Lane, and mother-in-law to Greorge 
Lumby, murmured to her married daughter 
that it was really like a tavern, and fell into 
a stony contemplation of the wall-paper, from 
which she was aroused with difficulty. She 
said afterwards, in view of the events of the 
night, that she had quite expected a judgment. 
Grerard returned thanks with hearty brevity, 
and then somebody proposed the health of 
the bride. He was a very young gentleman, 
with a habit of saying in the duller portions 
of his oration — " In short, gentlemen, as the 
poet says " — and at these moments the guests 
moved towards him with a look as of awaken- 
ing interest. But as he always forgot what 
the poet said and toiled off into prose, they 
settled back again in a manner disconcerting 
to the .speaker's feelings. Finally, when the 
young gentleman had made a dozen abortive 
efforts to recall the poet's utterances, he sat 
down ; and the guests cheered for the bride, 
and drank her health with much ardour ; and 
Mr. Jolly arose. 
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It was one of those supreme moments of 
temptation which occur not more than once 
in a lifetime, and he yielded. He spoke the 
speech he had prepared for the wedding 
breakfast ; and having delivered himself, sat 
down and contemplated the draft which would 
be made upon him in twelve hours' time, and 
he a mental bankrupt. After such an effort 
as he had already made, he knew that great 
things would be expected of him. He had 
fired his feu de joie a day too soon, and the 
consciousness that he had no powder left, was 
indescribably depressing. He felt that the 
reputation he had already created would be 
fatal to him. But suddenly a ray of light 
illumined his mind, and he became tranquil 
and even happy. He resolved that he would 
be too much affected to say anything. 

" When the cat's away the mice will play," 
said Hiram Search to himself as he stepped 
forth from the gates of Lumby Hall into the 
softly clouded summer night. " They'll pro- 
b'ly be rather lively over at the Grange this 
evening, an' I'll just walk over an' have a 
look at Mary." 
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He lit a cigar, and walked comfortably, 
thinking of the morrow's wedding and the 
improvement it brought in his own chances. 
He would not be single much longer, though 
he was less in a hurry to marry than he had 
been. Not because his affections had in the 
least degree cooled, but because Mary was 
now provided for, and the old reason for 
desiring at once to assume a position in which 
he could protect her had been removed. As 
members of one household, they would be 
together, and Hiram looked forward to a 
period of courtship which bade fair to be 
extremely pleasant. 

He had got over half his walk, when the 
moon shone out suddenly with so charming a 
lustre that he paused to observe it. As the 
cloud which had hitherto obscured the fullness 
of her splendour slowly sailed away, moved 
by some wind too high for him to feel its 
faintest breath, the broad silver light seemed 
bit by bit to drive back the shadow over the 
fields towards the sea. The moonbeams with 
that wall of retreating darkness beyond them 
made the distance dimmer than it had been. 
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and almost shut the water from sight. But 
suddenly they touched and silvered the foam 
of the little breakers on the sand of the bay, 
and passed along as if floating out to sea, and 
in the midst of the belt of light he discerned 
the snowy sail of a vessel as it rounded DaflSn 
Head. 

" I guess that's Mr. Strange's yacht," said 
Hiram to himself. 

The little craft had been creeping a good 
deal about the coast for the past week or two ; 
and Hiram, like the rest of the inhabitants 
of those parts, had become familiar with her 
aspect. 

In the mind * of a fanciful man, thousands 
of odd little premonitions which never come 
to anything, rise and float about and go again, 
to be forgotten. But if ever by chance one 
of these idle fancies is fulfilled, it becomes 
memorable, and erects itself into a precedent. 
Perhaps to Hiram's mind there was an unre- 
cognized sense of something furtive suddenly 
revealed in the little craft stealing round the 
headland in the mist of night and being thus 
made visible. He had taken a dislike to Val 
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Strange, and he had been exercised by the 
discovery of the photograph. There had been 
a latent feeling of resentment in his mind 
that evening at Val's absence from his friend's 
dinner-party, and Hiram had been inclined to 
think that Mr. Strange was ** hankering " — 
that was his phrase — " after the boss's little 
gell." Being thus predisposed to think ill of 
Mr. Strange, and having some ground for 
suspicion already, he absolutely surmised that 
the Mews-wing might be hanging about to 
carry off Constance. He smiled at the thought, 
and pooh-poohed it, and put it away, as being 
altogether too preposterous to be believed in. 
And yet it had a sort of hold upon him, and 
made him feel unhappy and discontented with 
himself. 

" If there should be anythin' in it," he said 
at last, " what a dog I should feel if I'd neg- 
lected this curious kind o' warnin'. Does 
seem kind of like a warnin', somehow. Such 
things hev been, I know. Why, Hiram, 
s'pose you make a fool of yourself, and look 
into this matter. 'Twon't be the first time 
you've gone a fool's errand, and nobody need 
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know what an ass you are. You ain't afraid 
o' me laughing at you, air you, Hiram ? " 

He walked on swiftly ; and bodily motion 
adding, as it often does, to mental excitement, 
he grew out of the cheerfully cynical mood in 
which he had started, and came to something 
like genuine fear and earnestness. When he 
saw the lights of the Grange, he chose the 
turfy side of the lane rather than the resound- 
ing road, and ran crouching along as if he 
were hunting something. Near the gates he 
paused, and a voice struck upon his ear. His 
heart began to beat, and he clenched his teeth 
and his hands and listened. The excitement 
he was in was more than nine-tenths self- 
created, and he knew it, and rather scorned 
himself for it. Strain his ears as he would, 
he could hear no more than the murmur of 
the voice, and could not make out a spoken 
word, until, to his complete surprise, he heard 
his own name, singularly coupled. Two 
words came clearly — "Marry Hiram" — and 
then the voice went humming on again in- 
audibly. 

"Marry Hiram?" thought the listener. 
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" Am I dreamin' ? What on airth is 
this ? " 

He crept nearer, and heard the voice more 
clearly. 

"You must know," it said in low and 
urgent tones, "that unless she has a female 
companion, she will be laid open to such 
scandalous suspicions that there will be no 
removing them. You will have no responsi- 
bility. It is not in your power to prevent 
her from going. I will land you at Swansea 
to-morrow; and directly after the wedding, 
you can return; and with five hundred 
pounds in hands, you can marry at once. 
Think, you foolish girl, how many chances 
you are likely to have of making so much 
money ! " 

Hiram needed no sight of the speaker to 
know that it was Val Strange. He seemed 
in a very whirlpool of amazement, and could 
scarcely believe that his premonition was 
coming true, clearly as he heard the words 
and plainly as they carried their own meaning. 

" Oh," said another voice, and though Hiram 
was prepared to hear it, he started at it, so 
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that he almost betrayed his presence, " Hiram 
would never forgive me — never ! He is fond 
of Mr. Lumby, and he spoke of him many a 
time before he went into his service. And, 
oh, Mr. Strange, you have been very kind to 
me " — (" What was this ? " asked the listener, 
with a new madness in his veins)—" but is it 
fair to run away with her the day before the 
wedding ? " 

" Will you come ? " asked Val impatiently. 
"Yes, or no. Five hundred pounds — think 
what it means — wealthy friends for life, who 
will never forget the service you have done 
them — think what it means. Will you come ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Strange," cried Mary, " I dare 
not. It all seems wicked, and Hiram would 
never forgive me." 

" You are not so grateful as you pretended 
to be," said Val, under his breath, but with 
anger in his tones. " You might never have 
seen Hiram again but for me. What would 
you have done if I had not befriended you at 
Southampton ? " 

The listener in the midst of his amazement 
breathed more freely. He had heard that 
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story. So Val Strange was the unknown 
benefactor upon whom he had so often called 
down blessings in his heart. It softened 
somewhat the rage he felt against him. 

"If it were not for Hiram," cried the 
girl. 

" Hush ! " said Yal. " Do not speak so 
loud. Come, decide. Your mistress will not 
move without you ; and if you will not come, 
you have wrecked her life for ever. Ask 
what you will. If you are trying to make 
the terms for such a trifling service higher, 
ask what you will. Think what this foolish 
delay may mean. Will you come ? " 

" No," said the girl, but in a voice in which 
the listener could read a tone of yielding. 
He crept nearer, until he laid a hand upon 
the gray stone of the gateway pillar. The 
gates were open, and the pair stood just 
within them. Yal pressed the yielding girl 
harder. 

" Suppose somebody tried to make you 
marry a man you did not love, and Hiram 
wanted to save you and to take you away, 
would that be wicked ? And if vou had a 
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friend who was too hard-hearted to come with 
you and save you from scandal, would you 
forgive her ? " 

" I will go," said little Mary. 

" No," said Hiram, stepping into the 
moonlight ; " I reckon you won't." 

They stood astounded before him. Mary 
shrieked, and ran towards the house; but 
Val was rooted to the spot he stood on. For 
one awful moment he expected Grerard's form 
to appear behind Hiram's, and almost listened 
for the reproaches of the friend he had 
endeavoured to betray. But he was no 
coward after all, and his nerves sprang up 
like steel as he faced the intruder. 

" What brings you here ? " he asked. 

" I can't speak lightly of sacred things, 
Mr. Valentine Strange," said Hiram ; " and I 
won't say what hand guided me here to stop 
your villainy. But I'm here in time. Drop 
it. I shan't break my master's faithful heart 
by telling him the plot I lighted on. But I 
score off you. I do now, re'ly." 

" Do you ? " said Yal with desperate soft- 
ness, toying with something that hung at his 
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watch-chain and glittered in the moonh'ght. 
" Are you sure ? " 

" I'm sure of this much, anyway," said 
Hiram, drawling on the words — "I shan't 
clear out o' this 'fore you do, an' I'll trouble 
you to take my boss's gell away while I 
stand by." 

Yal raised the glittering something to his 
lips and blew a soft clear whistle. Quick as 
lightning Hiram leaped at him, and though 
too late to check the call, he gripped his 
wrists like iron, and began to haul him down 
the carriage-way, resolving on holding him 
and alarming the household. They could not 
all be in the plot, and some of the men- 
servants would surely be ready to do a little 
for the honour of the house they served. 

" Come here and help me," said Yal in a 
soft and quiet voice. " Hold this fellow, and 
do not let him go till we are safe on board." 
Before the words had left his lips, Hiram 
released his hands and struck him down. 
Turning, he saw three seamen in the gate- 
way, and grasped the whole situation in a 
flash. It would take the yacht an hour to 
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round the headland, and he felt sure that he 
could reach Lumby Hall in a quarter of an 
hour. That would give time to alarm Grerard, 
to saddle horses, and to gallop here and 
• intercept the flight, or even to pull out and 
board the yacht. He stood a second, and 
then burst past them at a leap, and recover- 
ing from a stumble in the road which had 
almost wrecked his purpose, he sped down 
the lane like an arrow. 

Val was on his feet again. " Follow him ! " 
he cried. " Double across the fields, and stop 
him at any cost. He is making for Lumby 
Hall," he panted, running beside his men, 
already in pursuit. " This way, and you will 
cut him off before he reaches Welbeck Bay." 

But as they broke through the hedge, 
they saw that Hiram, nearly a hundred 
yards ahead, had shot through a gap, and 
was taking advantage of the short cut home. 
He ran like a hare, and at every stride 
increased the distance between himself and 
his pursuers. Val called them off, and they 
came back breathing heavily from the brief 
burst they had made. 
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" You have the luggage ? '' he asked. — One 
of them answered " Yes/' — " Run down with 
it to the hoat at once. Two of you can 
carry it. You, Thomson, stay hehind with 
me, and take care of the maid.** 

It was evident that he had taken the crew 
of the yacht into his confidence, and probable 
that he had even feared some failure in his 
plans. The two men set briskly off; and 
Val, leaving the third at a little distance from 
the gateway, walked down the drive, stopping 
a moment to adjust his disordered dress. The 
back of the house was in complete darkness 
as he passed it, but there was a sound of 
laughter in the servants' quarters. He went 
by lightly, and entered at the open windows of 
the diming-room. There he found Mary. 
She was crying bitterly, but with little noise. 

" All is ready," said Val quietly. " Tell 
your mistress." 

" I dare not go," sobbed the girl. 

" Your master will be here in half an 
hour," he answered ; " and he will know that 
you were in the plot. You must go — you 
dare not stay." 
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The girl wrung lier hands, and stood 
irresolute. 

" Gro ! " he said sternly ; and she obeyed 
him. 

A minute later, Constance glided into the 
room with the maid behind her. Her hand, 
as she laid it on Val's arm, trembled as a. 
steel spring vibrates when shaken ; but with- 
out a word on either side they stepped on to 
the lawn, and Mary followed, travelling the 
Primrose Way like her betters, and like 
them, finding it unpleasant, and less smooth 
than downright honour's roughest footpath. 

They glided noiselessly round the house, 
and noiselessly along the gravelled carriage- 
drive. There, at the gate, the seaman came 
from the shadows and gave an arm to the 
weeping maid. Once in the lane, Constance 
walked with a firm step ; but the high-strung 
tremor of her hand warned Val against 
addressing her. Ten minutes' walking 
brought them to the shore, and they could 
see the boat that awaited them. 

Constance knew nothing of the alarm ; but 
Yal in his mind's eye saw the long figure 
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flying over the fields in the moonlight, and 
in his strained and exalted fancy could 
almost hear the beat of his hurried footsteps. 
He watched Hiram in fancy breasting the 
rise which led to Lumby Hall, and he saw 
the old friend he had so wronged, sitting 
happy and exulting in the thought of to- 
morrow's happiness, and knowing nothing of 
the blow the panting messenger came in 
haste to deal. 

Val had won his stake, and nothing could 
come between him and Constance now; but 
he was so far from happy, that he could well- 
nigh have surrendered his triumph. Yet for 
her sake, if not his own, there could be no 
surrender, and he must be tender to her and 
true to her. For many a day to come, he 
would have to fill the place of all the world 
to her, and he vowed that he would do it. 
If the heart-service and perpetual worship of 
the man she loved could make her happy, her 
life should go without a cloud. But even as 
these vows rose in his heart, he seemed to see 
and hear the hurried flight that carried the 
awful news. 
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"Give me your hand, my love," he said 
gently, and helped Constance into the boat, 
and leading her to a seat, wrapped a cloak 
about her tenderly. The maid followed with 
her attendant seaman. " Grive way, men ! " 
he said gravely and quietly. The nose of the 
boat lay upon the beach ; but two of the men 
pushed her off, and leaped in as she floated. 
Val took the tiller ropes, and steered to where 
in the distance the yacht's white sails gleamed. 
His thoughts were still with the flying mes- 
senger, and followed him until the fatal 
message was delivered. 

" He knows by this time," he thought. 

It was not easy for Yal Strange to be a 
sinner against friendship and honour. An 
almost unbearable pang ran through his 
heart as he pictured Gerard listening to the 
news. 

Hiram's ear turned backward, told him 
that pursuit had ceased ; but he only laid 
himself out the harder, and ran until his 
chest seemed filled with fire, and every breath 
he drew was a sob. As he ran, he planned. 
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So light a wind was blowing, that the yacht 
could make but little headway, and a well- 
manned boat might even take her up. At 
Lumby Hall they were as near to her as they 
were at the Grange, unless she had gone 
more rapidly than he counted. Hiram's hat 
had gone already in the leap through the gap, 
and now finding that the coat he wore pulled 
him down, he slipped from it ; but in all his 
anxiety and haste, he marked the place in 
which he dropped it, and resolved to return 
for it on the morrow. The incongruity of 
such a care at such a moment struck him with 
ridiculous force, and he had to fight down a 
half-hysterical desire to laugh, k. two miles' 
run is a heavy business for a man who is out 
of training, and Hiram, before he reached the 
gates, had run himself almost to a stand-still, 
and his most urgent efforts took him scarcely 
faster than his average walk. But he toiled 
on, and coming near the house, made a final 
spurt, and dashed in at the doorway headlong. 
The venerable butler was the first to meet 
him, and seeing him running along the corri- 
dor in a half-stagger, stopped him. 
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" Mr. Search ! " cried the butler in amaze- 
ment. " What is it ? Thieves ? " 

" No," gasped Hiram — '' Mr. Gerard — fetch 
Mr. G-erard. Call him out here. Quick, 
quick, quick ! " 

The butler, with one glance of astonish- 
ment, ran to the room in which the party sat 
assembled. Mr. Jolly had just arrived at 
that happy conclusion already recorded, when 
the old servant entered and with a flustered 
air whispered to his young master. 

" There's something wrong, sir. Will you 
come out, please ? " 

Gerard arose and followed him, and came 
on Hiram, leaning against the wall, sobbing 
for breath. The butler paused there, and 
the young man stopped also, with a look of 
wonder at Hiram's wild face and figure. 

" Call up all your pluck," said Hiram ; 
"you'll want it. Valentine Strange has 
bolted with " 

" What ? " roared Gerard, and taking Hiram 
by the shoulders, he shook him like a reed. 

" Miss Jolly," gasped Hiram, and fell back 
against the wall, panting and glaring. 
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The young man's wild cry brouglat an in- 
quiring face to the open door of the room he 
had just quitted. 

" You lying villain ! " said Gerard hoarsely, 
glaring back at Hiram. 

"Gone aboard the yacht," said Hiram, 
struggling so to speak that it was terrible to 
look at him. " Don't waste a minute. Go to 
the boats. You may catch them yet." 

The corridor was filled. 

" What is it ? " asked one, laying a hand 
on Gerard's shoulder. " Nothing wrong ? " 

Gerard shook him off and burst into awful 
laughter. 

" This dog," he said turning an ashen face 
on Hiram, "has a reputation as a humorist. 
He has been drinking, and has brought a jest 
home with him." 

" Don't waste a minute," said Hiram again, 
struggling upright and seizing Gerard by the 
arm. 

"If I thought your tale was true, you 
drunken rascal," answered Gerard, " do you 
think I would take a step to bring her back 
agam ? 
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** To bring her back again ? " repeated 
Reginald, pushing his way through the crowd. 
— '* Lumby, what is this ? " 

Grerard pointed him to Hiram, and as he 
did so, there was a look upon his face which 
made the messenger's heart ache, 

" Valentine Strange has bolted with Miss 
Jolly. They're aboard the yacht." 

He tried to whisper, but his broken breath 
made each word a sob, and every man stand- 
ing in the corridor heard the news. 

" There's a pretty story, isn't it ? " said 
Grerard, turning on Reginald. His face, be- 
yond all words, was terrible to see. " Is it 
true ? " he said, laying his heavy hands on 
the little man's shoulders, and rocking him 
slightly to and fro — " is it true ? " The two 
men looked at each other. Such a look ! 
There was not a sound heard but that of 
Hiram's laboured breathing. "He believes 
it," said Grerard. " The man is her brother, 
and he believes it." He threw his hands 
aloft and burst into laughter so wild and 
loud, that the frightened women-folk came 
streaming downstairs, and the servants came 
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up and peered into the corridor. "Do you 
believe it?*' he cried, turning upon Mr. 
JoUy. 

" No, sir,"" cried he. " It's an infamous 
£ibrication, an abominable fabrication." He 
was white to the very lips, but it was evi- 
dent that he did not believe it. ". Reginald," 
he cried blusteringly, " deny this infamous 
scandal." 

As he turned upon his son with this appeal, 
Gerard turned upon him too. 

"Denying it will not help us, sir," said 
Reginald. " Let us get our carriage and go 
home." 

" What ? " cried the father. " You believe 
it?" 

" We may be of use at home," said Regi- 
nald doggedly. 

Even Mr. Jolly read despair in his face 
and voice. 

" Gentlemen," said Gerard, in a loud voice, 
" let us go back to our wine." 

His mother struggled through the crowd, 
and the men made room for her. 

" Gerard ! " she said, touching him. 
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He fell suddenly on his knees before her, 
and catching at her hands, he burst into such 
weeping as no man there had ever heard 
before. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

And so in the race of love Val Strange won, 
and Gerard Lumby lost. After the one great 
outburst of grief, Gerard took things quietly 
— so very quietly, that those who knew him 
thought him dangerous. The wedding-party 
at Lumby Hall broke, as may be easily 
imagined, into most admired disorder, and 
took its devious way homeward in much 
astonishment, indignation, and sympathy. 

From the time of her first coming to the 
county, Constance had been unable to secure 
the favourable verdict of the feminine popula- 
tion. It would be perhaps too cheap a satire 
to say that she outshone them all, and to find 
in that the sole reason for her unpopularity. 
She was not prouder than other women ; but 
soinehow she looked proud, and her beautiful 
face and figure wore a seeming of haughtiness 
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which was quite an accident of aspect, and 
had nothing to do with her nature. The 
ladies, then, went away with a very dreadful 
impression of her. The graver scandals her 
elopement might have caused were set at rest 
by the arrival of a message from her husband. 
Val had started with a special license in his 
pocket, and they had been married the day 
after their flight; not at Swansea, but at a 
little village on the coast where he had a 
friend who was a clergyman. Five hundred 
pounds seems an absurdly large sum to have 
offered as a bribe to Constance's maid, but the 
fact was that Constance had flatly refused to 
move without her, and Mary's obstinacy had 
driven Val almost to his wits' end. And he 
was so eager, that, to secure his purpose, ten 
times the sum would have seemed nothing to 
him. He gave Mary the cheque after the 
wedding ; but she did not know what to do 
with it, and was so miserable and frightened 
when she thought of facing Hiram, that Con- 
stance kept her, and they sailed away to- 
gether, first to Ireland, and afterwards to the 
Mediterranean. Val, in a letter to Mr. Jolly, 
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proposed to make settlements so liberal upon 
his wife, that the old gentleman, when the 
first shock was over, began to regard the 
matter very complacently. The girl had got 
married any way, though it had scarcely been 
done becomingly, and he himself had been left 
to occupy a position which was not compatible 
with dignity. And she had married the 
wealthiest man in the county after all ; and 
what was done being done, Mr. Jolly felt it 
better to say no more about it, but to take the 
good provided, to ignore the discomforts 
attendant upon it, and be thankful. But 
being a man who in all things consulted the 
dignities and decencies of life, he feigned at 
first to be stricken quite through and through 
with grief, and sold the lately-purchased 
Grange. It was given out that he was quite 
heart-broken ; but he made a reasonable profit 
on the transaction, and was back in Paris in 
a fortnight from the date of his daughter's 
flight, strolling gaily along the asphalt, and 
enjoying himself hugely as a widower at large. 
Mrs. Lumby had at first dreaded the shock 
this new disaster would probably bring to her 
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husband's weakened mind. But he, reading 
Gerard's quietude wrongly, was less perturbed 
than she had feared, and accepted the evil 
with an equanimity which would have been 
impossible to him in the days of mental and 
physical health. Even Gerard's heart was a 
little comforted in a little while by the failure 
of the blow to wound his father. For him- 
self, he bore the blow with fortitude; but 
those who knew most of him liked his manner 
least. To his father and mother and to Milly, 
and even to the servants, he was gentle arid 
quiet ; but there was a resolved sternness in 
his manner, beneath its gentleness, which was 
new and alarming. But there was only one 
who had real warrant for knowing what the 
quiet ; of his demeanour covered. This was 
Hiram. 

The terrible night of Hiram's disclosure 
Gerard passed alone. 

" Gerard," his mother had said, " you will 
bear it for your father's sake. There are 
things worth living for yet." 

" Yes," he answered ; " there are things 
worth living for." But an awful foreboding 
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haunted his mother's heart all night, and she 
lay praying and trembling, and scarcely dared 
to acknowledge her fear even to herself. There 
are terrors to which even in the recesses of 
our own hearts we dare scarce give form, and 
this was one of them. In the morning, when 
Hiram's story, which had never seemed to 
need any confirmation, was confirmed, Grerard 
rang his bell, and summoned last night's 
messenger to his dressing-room. 

" What set you upon the scent ? " he asked, 
" Or did you find it out by accident ? " 

His face was gray and hard, like stone, and 
Hiram had scarcely the heart to answer him. 

" The first thing was," he responded after a 
pause, " a portrait I saw in his portmanteau 
the day he came here." 

" A portrait ? " said Gerard. " Whose por- 
trait ? " 

* 

" Miss Jolly's," said Hiram, fearing to pro- 
nounce the name, but being compelled to 
answer. 

" I suppose," said Gerard, " that the port- 
manteau is still here ? " 

" I believe it is," said Hiram. 
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" Let me see it," said Gerard, rising. " Is 
the portrait still there ? " — Hiram could not 
say. — " Let ns see," his master said ; and 
turning to the door, led the way to the room 
Val Strange had occupied. "Open it" — 
nodding at the portmanteau. Hiram obeyed, 
and tumbled the things over. The portrait 
was gone, but the envelope was there still, 
and Hiram held it up. 

" It was in this," he said. 

Gerard took it from his outstretched hand, 
turned it over, and read the inscription — 
" Thy grace being gained, cures all disgrace 
in me." A short hard laugh escaped him, 
and he folded the envelope with great care 
and put it in his pocket-book. But half-a- 
dozen times in the course of the day, Hiram 
saw him looking at it with an expression 
which betokened no good for the writer of 
the line. " Go on," he said coldly, when he 
had put back his pocket-book with the enve- 
lope in it. Hiram told the story as we know it. 

" Is there a gentleman in your case too ? " 
asked Gerard. " Are we in the same boat, 
Search ? " 
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" I don't like his way of takin* it at all," 
said Hiram to himself, returning no audible 
answer to that cynical inquiry. "It looks 
mischeevous." 

" If there should prove to be a gentleman 
in your case, what shall you do, Search ? ** 
asked Gerard. 

Hiram liked his tone and manner less than 
ever. " I shall let him slide," he said, " and I 
shall think myself well out of a bad bargain.'* 

" I shan't let him slide, Search," said 
Gerard softly. He had a hand on Hiram's 
arm, and gripped so that he made him wince. 
There was not another word spoken between 
them; and Gerard, though Hiram saw him 
several times reading the line on the frayed 
envelope, never recurred to the subject. 

I need scarcely tell you that the names of 
the runaways were never spoken in his pre- 
sence, or that in spite of that fact they were 
much talked of. Many a time the sound of 
Gerard's step hushed the talk of his mother 
and Milly ; but the young fellow's stony face 
never gave a sign that he knew the theme of 
their converse. Many and many an unspeak- 
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able pang his heart suffered, but after the 
one outburst he hid everything* There was 
much to trouble his mother in those days; 
but she took everything as women do, with 
that sublime and silent heroism which is the 
best of their many virtues* A good wife 
and mother — how shall she be praised ? Not 
— though the wise man of old so praised 
her — that she seeketh wool and flax and 
worketh willingly with her hands, and, like 
the merchant's ships, bringeth her food from 
afar ; but yet as the wise man praised her, 
that the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her, and that her children have at 
least a right to arise up and call her blessed. 
Though she feared for Gerard, in the un. 
natural calm he bore, she was yet not with- 
out pride in him. He was a man, the baby 
she had nursed. Oh, sweet and pitiful ! she 
remembered — she saw — the weak, pink little 
naked body of the infant almost every time 
she looked at the man, and had just such a 
tenderness for him now as she had when she 
nursed him, and no less a desire to protect 
and defend him. It was one of the poor 
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sours griefs that she could protect and defend 
him no longer. Mothers suffer in that way. 
And yet she was proud that her son bore 
his grief manfully, and stood under Fate's 
heaviest inflictions in this rock-like calm, that 
would not move till riven. Amongst her 
griefs was one which I must needs indicate ; 
but I leave it with an indication and no more. 
From the time of Constance's flight, Gerard 
refused to set foot in a church, or to sit at 
that decent ordinance of family worship which 
had always formed one of the household ways. 
In other matters, he did with a certain heavi- 
ness and solidity of manner, as though it 
were a task, what he had once done grace- 
fully and naturally. He was much alone, 
riding solitary over the moors and about the 
coast. He liked to have Hiram with him 
at times; but he very rarely spoke to him. 
The gaunt Yankee could ride as well as he 
could do anything else, and he used to hang 
a little behind his master, mounted on a 
nervous finicking thoroughbred, ruling him 
with half-unconscious skilful hand, whilst 
he kept his eyes for the most part fixed on 
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the figure ahead of him. The whole country- 
side became familiar with Gerard, riding 
lonely, or paired with Hiram; and the 
general voice was loud on his side, and deep 
in its condemnation of Yal Strange. 

And now from purpling moors, and fields 
yellowing to the sickle, and a sky of English 
haze, let us get to the Mediterranean and 
join the wedded lovers. The sea is of that 
perfect blue which only lives in its waters. 
Every slow-heaving wave that falls against 
the vessel's side looks hollowed from some 
transcendent liquid jewel — the colour of the 
sapphire is shallow by the side of it — and 
every time the crest tumbles over, it shakes 
and breaks into diamonds. The sunlight 
rains down a million little arrowy points of 
light upon the waters. There is land on 
each side, if those purple cloud-like fantasies 
that seem to rise and fall at such vast dis- 
tances are really of the earth and earthy. 

Yal and Constance lolled near each other 
on the deck, in cane-chairs, sheltered from 
the sun-god's too savage courtship of the sea 
by a canvas awning. 
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" You are sad, Yal," said Constance, look- 
ing up from her book. 

"Not I," said Val, brightening a little, 
and withdrawing his eyes from some dream- 
land in which, to judge by his looks, he had 
seen unpleasant things. "Why should I 
be sad ? " 

His looks caressed her as he turned to her. 

" Who knows ? " she said, and lay back 
silent for awhile. 

"You are not sad, dear, are you?" he 
asked after a pause. 

"No," she answered, with a ghost of a 
smile. " Why should I be sad ? " 

"Like a good wife," said Val, "you base 
your reasoning on mine." 

She smiled faintly in answer, and again 
they were silent. But in real truth they 
were both sad, and there was a reason for 
their sadness. If a man sins, however 
sweetly, he is pretty sure to suflFer for it; 
and now Val's own scorn was master of him, 
and in proportion to the very virtues left 
in him, he suflFered. He was never altogether 
free of Gerard's face, and the accusations it 
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had power to bring against him. A dull 
man sins with comparative impunity. An 
imaginative man, who has a heart to feel 
bis own imaginations, suffers out of all pro- 
portion, and is yet justly served, inasmuch 
as he has sinned more deeply, having the 
more virtue in him to sin against, and seeing 
beforehand whither he is bound. Yal and 
Constance, having sacrificed so much in order 
to be happy were unhappy after all. Alas ! 
it was always so. Of what avail is it to 
preach a sermon here ? There is no royal 
road to happiness, along which no pains shall 
be endured. 

Constance arose, and looked over the little 
vessel's side at the sparkling waters ; and 
after a while, Val joined her. 

"This is all very wonderfully beautiful," 
she said, with a little wave of her white 
hand. 

" Yes," Yal assented. 

" What is that splendid jewel out there ? " 
she asked. " I suppose, when we come nearer, 
we shall find it a mere rocky island. What 
is it called ? " 
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" I don't know, darling," said Val drearily. 

" Get out your sailing-maps, my dear," she 
said, striving to occupy his thoughts, " and let 
us find the names of the places we are passing." 

Val obeyed her ; and having descended to 
the cabin, returned with a roll of charts, laid 
them on a table, had a brief talk with his 
sailing-master, and having discovered the 
position of the yacht, began to name the 
islands here and there. Constance with 
forced animation stood over him and assisted 
in the search. He looked up suddenly, and 
their eyes met. Val dropped his gaze and 
walked to the side again ; and as Constance 
bent above the charts, a tear fell upon them. 
She could not please, she could not soothe 
him ; she had no power to exorcise this demon 
of regret. She left the deck and went below ; 
and Val, having hung a while over the rail, 
turned and missed her. He began to fold up 
the charts, and saw the great starred tear- 
drop on one of them, and his heart fell lower 
and lower. Somewhat sullenly, he lit a cigar 
and paced to and fro upon the deck. He 
loved her with his whole heart; there was 
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nothing he would not do to make her happy, 
if he could but see his way to it. He was 
sure of her love in turn, and yet they were 
both moody, both unhappy. 

The French cynic proclaimed that two 
things were essential to happiness — a hard 
heart and a good digestion. Though I 
should be inclined to widen the list a little, 
I do not think I should quarrel with the 
essentials. A hard heart is a great help to 
personal comfort. If you can pass a shiver- 
ing beggar in a snow-storm and feel your 
own broadcloth no reproach to you, that is 
in its way a gain. Perhaps — human nature 
is perverse — perhaps you would rather be 
without the gain, though not, in spite of 
pity, without the broadcloth. This life is 
but a twisted skein for a man with a con- 
science. With a hard heart, great gift, you 
may push through the thin filamental knots 
almost without an effort. If they are made 
of human nerves, the nerves are not yours. 
What resolute creature, bent on happiness, 
can be stopped upon his way by cobwebs ? 

But here were two people of more than 
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common tenderness, and they suffered. The 
very narrowness of the life which, in the 
double egotism of their love, they sought to 
live, added to their miseries, and made ennui 
and regret inevitable. It would have been 
wiser to have looked for a refuge in society 
than in this loneliness ; but though both of 
them knew this, neither of them altogether 
cared to say it. 

In a while, Mary came on deck to tell her 
master that dinner was laid in the cabin ; 
and he descended. Fish and flesh of the 
finest, magnificent fruits and wines of famous 
vintage, and love at the table too, with manly 
grace and feminine beauty, and yet no joy 
in anything. They came on deck again, 
and found the awning cleared away, and a 
Mediterranean sunset in the skies. A miracle 
of colour from zenith to horizon, and the 
purpled rosy golden glory flushing, though 
more faintly, to the very east. But in the 
west from which they fleeted, the dying sun 
was clothed in splendours which were past 
all speech, and all the fiery solemn regalities 
of colour in the sky were imaged in the 
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heaving sea upon a million broken mirrors. 
From form to form, from tone to tone, from 
gradual change to change, the glory stole 
downward into gloom, till here and there, 
amid the shadowed wrack of skyey gallery 
and tower, a clear star shimmered, and the 
day was dead, and night unrolled her own 
calm panorama. Now there were voices 
in the waves, and murmurs in the air, and 
mystery and darkness were abroad. The 
sad-hearted wedded lovers paced together on 

the deck, until the moon arose, to build a 
new city in the clouds, with many a long- 
drawn parapet and frowning battlement. 
There are hours when every mood of Nature's 
suits the soul, and these were of them. Yal 
and Constance paused, hidden by the little 
deck-house from the man who held the wheel. 
They were. all alone, and all the world to each 
other, but they embraced with tears, and 
cheek touched cheek coldly. There was a 
cry in the heart of each — mea culpa ! 

"You know I love you," he murmured 
with melancholy tenderness. " How can I 
make you happy ? " 
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"There is but one way," she answered, 
clinging to him. " Let me see you happy ! " 

Sad embraces followed. The prescription 
was one he had no power to fulfil, and they 
both knew it. 

It was at Corfu that they first received 
English letters. There was one from Regi- 
nald to Val, which said simply — 

" Sir, 

" My opinion of your conduct is pro- 
bably of little value to you, though you do 
me the honour to solicit it, and to offer what 
seems intended as a defence of your own 
proceedings. Perhaps, however, I shall indi- 
cate it clearly enough if I express my desire 
to hear no more of you. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Reginald Jolly." 

This stung the recipient a little, but not 
much. A kinder farewell would have been 
bitterer to him, for he was one of those men 
who harden at reproof, but melt at pardon. 

There was a letter for Constance from her 
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father, in which he, from a heart metaphori- 
cally bleeding and broken, quite forgave her. 
He would rejoice, he said, to welcome her 
back again to that torn and shattered organ, 
and was at present living in Paris, where he 
would be delighted at any time to see her. 
The emotional gymnastics of this epistle had 
no effect upon the reader. She handed it 
to her husband, who, not being even yet so 
depressed that all humour was dull to him, 
chuckled above it with a half-hollow en- 
joyment. 

Aunt Lucretia wrote a letter, which bore 
upon its pages the marks of tears, and in it, 
with many cruel upbraidings, she told Con- 
stance how the news had been brought to 
Lumby Hall, and how Gerard had received 
it. Constance would fain have left this letter 
unread, but the lines seemed somehow to 
fascinate her, and she could no^ get away 
from them. 

" What is it troubles you ? " her husband 
asked her, standing near whilst she read, 
crying and sobbing. — She held the letter out 
to him. — " May I read it ? " he said. 
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" Yes," she answered, rising in a sudden 
tempest. " It was your doing. Read it." 
And with that she swept from the room, 
dropped her veil, and walked out of the hotel, 
angry with herself, angry with him, and 
bitterly remorseful. 

Val obeyed her injunction, and felt the 
sting of it before he had gone far. 

" She was right," he said, standing with 
the letter at his feet, and his hands de- 
pending nervously over it. " It was my 
doing, and the punishment belongs to both 
of us." 

From that hour the unhappy wedded pair 
had no power to comfort or console each 
other. They went on to Constantinople in a 
wretched reserve, broken by bickerings which 
ended in reconciliations, but always left the 
breach between them a little wider. At one 
of the Pera hotels, Constance met friends of 
hers, who received her with great cordiality, 
and with them she and Yal crossed over to 
Cairo. The rainy season came on, and Yal 
gave the party yacht-room, and carried them 
to Naples, where they proposed to winter. 
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The yacht hung in the bay, and for a brief 
month or two Constance threw herself into 
the pleasures of society, and was acknow- 
ledged the reigning belle of the place. Val 
took to short absences, little regretted on 
either side ; and at last with simple coldness, 
outwardly, though with the frost of down- 
right despair in their hearts, they parted at 
Christmas-time, and Yal sailed alone up the 
gloomy Adriatic to Yenice, and left it dis- 
gusted in eight-and-forty hours, and sailed 
back to the Mediterranean, and everywhere 
carried his broken hopes and his remorses 
with him. 

About the end of January, G-erard was on 
a visit, when some people unknown to him, 
and knowing nothing of his story, came to 
stay in the same house with him. One of 
them told the tale of Mr. Strange's curious 
desertion of his charming wife. Mrs. Strange 
was fascinating all the world of Naples, and 
Mr. Strange was yachting about alone — at 
that time of the year too, and was it not 
extraordinary ? 

"Hiram," said G-erard, that evening, "I 
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shall want you to come with me to London 
to-morrow." 

Hiram quietly assented, and began to get 
things ready for the journey. 

" If that man's come back again," said the 
watchful body-guard, looking at his master's 
face, " I shall have to keep a pretty sharp 
look-out to hold you out of mischief. I've 
got my score against Yalentine Strange, 
Esquire ; but I ain't goin' to see you hanged 
for him, mister. Not if I dog you like a 
shadder ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Next day, Gerard and Hiram were in London. 
The master stood with a little scrap of news- 
paper in his hand, on the hearth-rug of a 
cheerless room in an hotel ; and the servant 
watched his countenance furtively, and drew 
but little comfort from it. Snow had fallen 
in the streets, and the sky was leaden and 
cheerless. The hotel was far-away East, out 
of Hiram's knowledge of town ; and he was 
all curiosity to know what was afoot, and 
fear lest the enterprise should be dangerous 
for G-erard. For Hiram firmly believed that 
the young fellow had bent himself to have 
revenge upon the man who had wrecked his 
life; and though he would willingly have 
looked on at a horse-whipping, he knew that 
no such vengeance would satisfy Grerard. 
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" Search ! " 

" Sir ? " 

" Bring me my overcoat, and wrap yourself 
up well. It's a bitter day." 

"More snow, I think, by-and-by," said 
Hiram. The statement about the weather 
included almost every unnecessary word 
Gerard had spoken to him for at least a week, 
and he was hungry for conversation. His 
overture met with no answer, however, and 
he retired. 

" Might as well valet a dumb man," reflected 
Hiram, "and be deaf and dumb myself." 
Master and man prepared to face the cheerless 
streets. 

" Come with me," said Grerard ; and set 
out, Hiram following. He walked briskly 
eastward, pausing at times to make inquiries ; 
and after a journey of perhaps a mile, stopped 
before a pair of great wooden gates, and rang 
a bell, the handle of which nestled in the 
wall, almost hidden by finely-powdered snow. 
Behind the gates there was a great clanging 
of hammers on resounding iron ; and when the 
small doorway in the gate was opened, Hiram, 
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looking through, saw a boiler-maker's yard, 
and men at work there, vigorously. 

" What on airth," said Hiram to himself, 
" brings the boss to a place like this ? Is he 
going to cure himself with business ? Best 
thing he could do." 

Gerard asked a question of the man who 
opened the gate. His follower was deafened 
by the noise of hammers, and caught neither 
it nor the answer ; but pursued him across 
a slushy yard with tracts of melting snow in 
it, to a counting-house which stood beside a 
dry dock. Here a grimy personage received 
them, and in answer to Grerard's inquiry for 
the principal, indicated himself. 

" You have a yacht for sale or hire ? " said 
Grerard. 

" Half-a-dozen," said the grimy principal. 

" A steam-yacht, iron -built, Channel 
Queen ? " 

"Yes; for sale or hire. Selling price, 
eight thousand. Hire — crew included — hun- 
dred and forty a month." 

" Can I see her ? " asked Gerard. 

The grimy personage rang a bell ; and a 
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grimier than himself answering the summons. 
He nodded sideways at Gerard, jerked out 
" Show Channel Qiteen,' and disappeared. 

The new-comer led them into the yard. 
Snow had begun to fall again, and the place 
was indescribably dreary. Hiram's thoughts 
were in keeping with it ; but there was one 
comforting reflection in his mind. 

"He means to take me with him," he 
thought ; " and he'll have to get over my 
body to do it when the time comes." 

Two minutes' walking brought them to the 
side of the Thames, and the grimy man raised 
his voice dolefully, and called a wherryman, 
who stood smoking and watching the dirty 
tide of the river, a hundred yards away, with 
his back against a sheltering mass of timber. 
The man hurried up. 

" Show Channel Queen,'' said the guide, 
and retraced his steps. The wherryman 
grunted, and unfastened a boat which swung 
at the slimy and rotting piles upon the edge 
of the river. Grerard and Hiram seated 
themselves, and the man pulled across the 
stream. 
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" Do yon know the Channel Queen f " asked 
G-erard as they went. 

" Know her," said the boatman, with a 
gratuitous execration ; " why shouldn't I 
know her ? " 

" Is she a fast boat ? " 

" Fast ? Ay; she's fast enough. There she 
is. Look at her. Did y'ever see a boat with 
them lines on her as wasn't fast ? Not you. 
Nor me neither. Screw, she is. Engines 
is a bit too powerful. Jolts her like, when you 
drives her hard, her engines does. 'Eadachy 
sort of craft to travel in ; but " — with other 
verbal gratuities — " can't she walk ! " 

*' Can I go on board ? " asked Grerard. 

" "Who said you couldn't ? " inquired the 
man ungraciously ; and pulling nearer, 
caught a hanging chain. " Up you get," he 
said with a grin ; " nobody's a-hindering of 
you, mister." Grerard seized the chain, and 
with some damage to his gloves, went up 
hand over hand, and swung on to the deck. 
" 'Taint the first time he's been aboard a 
yacht, I know," said the boatman, turning on 
Hiram. " Navy, maybe ; eh, mister ? " 
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Hiram made no answer, but listened to the 
hollow footsteps of his master on the deck, 
until he lost them. After a pause of perhaps 
five minutes, Gerard came to the rail of the 
vessel and called him : " Come up here. 
Search," 

Hiram went up the shallow side like an 
exaggerated monkey, and the boatman looked 
after him. " Reg'lar old salts the pair of 
'em," he said ; and having knocked the still 
burning ashes of his pipe into the brim of his 
hat, nursed them carefully from the wind 
whilst he refilled, tilted them back again, and 
sucked on contented. 

"Do you know anything about this kind 
of thing. Search ? " asked Grerard, stamping a 
foot on the deck. 

" I've knocked about 'em a bit," said Hiram. 
" I was stoker aboard one o' the Massagerie 
vessels for a year ; an' steward's man aboard 
an Atlantic steamer for three v'y'ges. It 
stands to reason I looked about a bit ; but I 
ain't a connysure. — Hello, what's that ? " A 
head appearing above deck startled the usually 
immovable Hiram. 
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" Man cleaning engines," said G-erard, who 
had caught the infection for that verbal 
economy which seemed to live about the 
Channel Queen. " Come and look at her." 

They went over the vessel together, Hiram 
making observations here and there, G-erard 
dumb again. When they had inspected 
every part of her, they left, and were pulled 
back across the river ; and the wherryman, 
richer by half-a-crown, returned to his 
sheltering heap of timber. G-erard led the 
way to the office, and entering, said briefly : 
"I can have Channel Queen examined, I 
suppose ? " 

" When you like." 

" When can she sail, if I take her ? " 

"When you've got crew aboard and fires 
up." 

" Do you provision crew, if I hire her ? " 

" No ; you do." 

" Good-morning," said Gerard. 

" Grood-moming," replied the grimy man, 
and shot away again. 

Away once more plodded master and ser- 
vant through the miry streets, the former 
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iaquiring here and there as before. This 
time their wanderings ended in an office, 
where, for the consideration of a ten-pound 
note, a gentleman undertook to examine the 
Channel Queen and to report upon her sea- 
worthiness and general capacity. Next Hiram 
was sent off in one direction with orders for 
stores, to be held in readiness for immediate 
delivery; whilst Gerard went another way 
on a like errand ; and so the whole day 
passed busily. The next day was dull and 
idle ; but on the next a perfectly satisfactory 
report of the yacht having reached him, 
Grerard hired her for six months, paid a 
deposit, left references, and in great haste 
travelled homewards. During all this time, 
Hiram had felt quite clear about his master's 
purpose, but had puzzled himself a good deal 
to divine the reason which had set him so 
suddenly upon it, after having rested quiescent 
for more than half a year. The explanation 
came, by an unlooked-for source. 

"Mother," said Gerard on the evening of 
his return, " I am going abroad." He had 
always been fairly accustomed to his own 
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way; his father's "Very well, my lad," 
having been ready in answer to most of his 
proposals ; and latterly nobody had questioned 
his comings and goings. 

"Not for long, I hope?" said Mrs. Lumby. 

"No," said Gerard; "probably not for 
long." 

His mother would not enter any protest 
against his going, but it cost her a pang for 
all that. Gerard's manner was not encourag- 
ing, and she believed that he was only going 
away to brood above his misery ; but he was 
so hard and stem of late, that she did not 
dare to venture upon any dissuasion. Milly 
was bolder. 

" Where are you going, Gerard ? " she 
asked. 

" Where fate leads me," be answered with 
a pallid smile. 

" You are uncertain ? " 

" At present ; yes." 

It was in her mind to ask him why he was 
going, and she had already framed the words 
in which to present her question ; but he 
fixed his eyes upon her in a way which 
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seemed at once to anticipate inquiry and 
refuse an answer. She would not have felt 
that, but for the suspicion which filled her 
thoughts. He was going to seek out Yal 
Strange — perhaps to challenge him to a duel 
in one of those foreign countries in which 
Yal made his shifting home. How could 
she be sure of this? Not by challenging 
Gerard, who would probably return no 
answer. Perhaps by questioning Hiram. 
She resolved to question Hiram. Milly had 
a little bower of a sitting-room — her own — 
in which in happier times she had been wont 
to entertain her friends ; the scene of many 
a girlish confidence and frolic. Meeting 
Hiram in the corridor outside, she summoned 
him to this apartment. 

" Do you know that Mr. Gerard is going 
abroad ? " she asked. 

" I believe he is, miss," responded Hiram. 

" Do you know where he is going ? " 

"Well, I can't truthfully say I do," he 
answered. 

"Do you know why he is going?" she 
demanded. There was an anxiety in her 
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manner which Hiram fully shared. He 
seemed to see ahead a worse trouble than had 
yet fallen upon the house; and though he 
was but newly in its service, there was no 
man who ate the bread of the Lumbies who 
was more devoted to them than he. 

*' Wall, miss," he returned tentatively, " I 
am not in Mr. Gerard's confidence, up to 
now." 

Her woman's wit and native penetration 
told her that his suspicions clashed with hers. 

" Mr. Search," she said, standing before 
him with pale face and clasped petitionary 
hands, " may I trust you ? " 

She did not think of her own attitude, or 
of the appeal in her voice ; but taken together 
with his own fears, they touched Hiram pro- 
foundly. 

" Miss," he said, " you may safely trust me 
with your life." 

"You know the whole miserable story of 
your master and — Mr. Strange?" — He in- 
clined his head gravely. — "I have heard," 
she went on, ** the circumstances which 
induced my cousin to take you into his 
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service" — Hiram waved a deprecatory hand 
at that allusion, and his sallow cheek flushed 
a little — "and I believe you are attached 
to him." 

" That is so, miss," said Hiram with preter- 
natural gravity. 

" At that wretched time," said Milly, " one 
of our fears was that Mr. Gerard would 
attempt some terrible revenge upon Mr. 
Strange." 

" That was my idea tew,'' he answered. 

" And now the same fear returns," she 
said with a face of pallor. 

"Miss," said Hiram, "excuse me. I should 
go with you, if it wa'n't for one thing. He's 
kept as quiet as a winter dormouse for half 
a year. Why should he fire up now, without 
anything to set a light to him ? " 

"There is a reason," said Milly in response. 
"Mr. Strange and his wife are living apart 
from each other." 

"He knows that?" inquired Hiram. 

"He knows it," she returned. "Mr. Strange 
is sailing from place to place in the Levant, 
and his wife is living at Naples." At that 
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news, a sudden certainty shot into Hiram's 
mind, and declared itself so plainly in his 
face that Milly saw it at a glance. She made 
a step towards him. " What do you know ? " 

"There air circumstances," said Hiram, 
with deliberative slowness, "when the or'nary 
rules of honourable conduct must be set on 
one side. I think this is one of 'em. I ain't 
pledged to silence, but that's no matter. Has 
Mr. G-erard Lumby told you, miss, that he's 
hired anything in London city, lately ? " 

" No," she answered, half bewildered. 

"Well, he has." He paused again. "He's 
hired — ^a yacht; and he's goin' to sail in 
her " 

" In pursuit of Valentine Strange ! " she 
cried. "Oh, Mr. Search, this must be pre- 
vented. Think," she cried, twining her 
hands together, " of the misery it will bring 
upon us all — ^his mother, his father, all who 
value him." 

" I'm afraid," said Hiram, deeply moved 
by her distress, and sharing in it, "it'll be 
about as useful to try and turn him 
would if he was St. Paul's Cathedral, 
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" Have you spoken to him ? " she asked. — 
He shook his head sadly. — " Will you ? " 

" It ain't any use me speakin' to him," he 
responded mournfully. " No, miss. I might 
as well throw stones at the Solar System." 
He stood despondently for a moment, and 
then added, but with no great hopefulness : 
** You might try him." 

"I will try him," she answered, and left 
Hiram standing there. 

His large dark eyes and sallow features 
were full of mourning. 

"'Tain't a spark and out again with the 
boss," he said sadly. " Slow, steady goes the 
bellows all the time, and he's white-hot to 
the core. I know the sort. It's British. 
And an uncommonly ugly sort it is to have 
agen you. Yes, sir." Then with a sudden 
change of face and figure, he said : " Hiram, 
maybe you'll be wanted yet. Mark my 
words, young man, and be on the spot when 
you air wanted. When the time comes, 
Hiram, you will be wanted — real bad." 

Milly found Gerard alone in the smoking- 
room. He was not smoking or reading, but 
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simply standing with his hands in his coat- 
pockets, staring out of the window at the 
rain. At her entrance, he looked round, but 
turned back to the window without a word. 

*^ Grerard," she said tremulously, " are you 
quite resolved on leaving us ? Can you not 
be prevailed upon to stay ? " 

" Why should I stay ? " he asked in answer. 

She took sudden courage, and advancing, 
laid her hands upon his arm. "Vengeance 
is mine," she said; "I will repay." — He 
looked swiftly down upon her, and away 
again. — " Grerard, dear Grerard, they are un- 
happy already. They have parted. Their 
own consciences were against them. You 
have suffered enough, but you have nothing 
to repent." 

"Good-bye, Milly," he answered very 
gently. "My train starts in an hour. I 
shan't see you again, most likely." His 
manner was so quiet, that he might not have 
heard her words. But the imminence of the 
danger which she saw so clearly braced her 
for a moment. 

" Gerard," she urged him, " do not go 
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upon this journey. Think of your father 
and his sorrows. Think of your mother. 
Or if you will ^o, promise me that you will 
not follow — him." 

A curious look crossed his face. *' Did 
you care for Yal Strange ? " he asked. " You 
weren't in love with him, were you ? " 

" No, no ! " she cried. At another time, 
such a question concerning any man would 
have called a blush to her face, but now she 
scarcely noticed it. " Promise me ! you will 
not follow him." 

" Good-bye, Milly," he said again, as gently 
as before. But she clung to him with tears, 
and would not let him go. 

" Stay ! " she pleaded passionately — " stay ! 
For the sake of all who love you, stay ! " 

"Nothing of this," he said, with an ap- 
proach to sternness in his tones, " to any one 
but me. Remember that. Good-bye, again." 
He had always seen her so timid and so 
yielding until now, that her persistence 
amazed him. She clung to him with both 
hands ; and without violence, which was 
impossible, he could not escape her. Seeing 
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this, he stood with passionless sullen patience, 
and she wasted entreaty on a human rock. 
In the intensity of her eagerness, she tried to 
move him by force from where he stood ; but 
she was so feeble and small, and he so great 
and strong, that with all her vehemence she 
could not sway him by a hair's-breadth. It 
was all so fearfully plain to her now, so 
certain that he meant the worst! "Stay!" 
she wept, dragging at him with all her feeble 
strength. He answered never a word. The 
terror mounted higher and higher in her 
heart, and she assailed him incoherently. 
He must not, must not go, to break all their 
hearts. 

" Hearts are not so easily broken," he an- 
swered at last. It was like a statue speaking. 

" You will break mine ! " she cried. 

" Poor Milly," he answered gently — " poor 
Milly ! " — Suddenly she crimsoned, on brow 
and cheek and throat, and her hands dropped 
from him. — He kissed her on the forehead 
and passed from the room. The drooping, 
weeping figure, and the manner of his parting 
from it, crossed him many a time, later on, 
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when his heart had softened and his longing 
for revenge was stilled. 

He said the rest of his farewells, and went 
up to London with Hiram. They drove 
straight to the river-side, and found the 
yacht almost in readiness to weigh anchor. 
It was significant to Hiram of the eagerness 
which lay beneath his master's stony exterior 
that he slept on board. Next morning came 
the sailing-master, a cheery -looking old man, 
with a face the colour of a brick wall, and 
silver hair and whiskers. He told Gerard 
that he had sailed the yacht for its last 
owner, and was full of her praises. In the 
afternoon they started, in a heavy snow- 
storm ; but before they reached Greenwich a 
small mutiny came about. One of the crew, 
who had drunk doch an dhorros something 
too freely with his friends ashore, approached 
the captain.. 

" Beggin' pardon for bein' so bold, cap'n," 
he said. " I ain't a-going to sail in this yere 
crarft." 

" Oh," said the captain, good-humouredly 
enough, " I think you are." 
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"No; I ain't," returned the seaman 
hoarsely. " Not if I swims for it." 

" What's the matter ? " asked Gerard, who 
was standing near. 

"This crarft's unlucky, she is," the man 
responded ; " and no good'U come of her." 

"What's the matter with her?" asked 
Gerard. A little chill came over him. 

" Why, it's a Friday, to begin with," said 
the man ; " and as if that worn't suflBcient, 
we're thirteen aboard. Theer's you, cap'n, 
and the mate, and four of us, and that's six ; 
and theer's a galley-cook and a cabin-cook, and 
that's eight ; and theer's the engineer and a 
brace o' stokers, and that's eleven ; and the 
gentleman here, and the Yankee cove, and 
that's thirteen ; and I ain't a-going to sail 
in this yere crarft." 

" Go to your duty," said the captain, with 
a laugh. " We shall get ten more men aboard 
at Greenwich, ye fool, and then what comes 
of your thirteen ? " 

"Better set him ashore," said Gerard. 
"I'm not an idler, and my man is an old 
salt. We shall not be short-handed." 
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" Very well, sir," returned the captain. 
" But it won't be pleasant to be short-handed. 
I wouldn't listen to a fool like that, sir. 
He'll be all right in the morning, when he's 
sober.'.' 

" I won't sail in this yere crarft," the man 
repeated with drunken doggedness. 

" Well, I don't want any Jonahs aboard 
me," returned the captain, who may have had 
his qualms about unlucky numbers too. And 
so, when the rest of the crew came aboard, 
the objector with his belongings was put into 
the boat, and dismissed with derisive hoots 
and groans by his comrades of an hour. 

"Yah! Jonah!" 

The self-dismissed stood up in the stern. 

" You'll come to no good," he roared ; " I 
tell you so ; you'll come to no good." 

And in the vehemence of his repudiation 
of them, he fell over sideways and dived 
headlong into the Thames. The two boatmen 
hauled him out, and the men aboard the 
yacht went stamping the deck with shrieks 
of laughter. 

But there was one saturnine face among 
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them. It was of course more than suflBciently 
absurd that a man of culture should be 
affected by the vaticinations of a drunken 
sailor; but the superstitions inherent in the 
heart live on in defiance of cultivation. 
Gerard, now that he had come to think of it, 
would rather have sailed on any day in the 
seven than Friday, and would rather have 
carried any number at starting than thirteen. 
He sneered down these ridiculous fears, but 
they lived again in spite of him. 

It was rough in the Channel, whose waters 
rather lorded it over their Queen, and it was 
rougher in the Bay of Biscay. But being 
once past the Rock, they found peace in the 
waters of the vast inland sea until they came 
south of the Adriatic, where a fierce wind 
roared down, from the Austrian Alps, and got 
to cross-purposes with a Avicked gale which 
swept westward from the gates of the Black 
Sea, and so made wild work for a time. The 
Channel Queen touched here and there, and 
Gerard went ashore and came aboard again. 
To Trieste. Across to Venice. Southward 
again to Brindisi. Then to Larnaca, a long 
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stretcli ; and at Lamaca, he got the wished- 
for news. The yacht Mews-wing sailed 
yesterday, bound for Alexandria. It was at 
the end of the second week in March, and 
in that happy region the snn was already 
warm and the air balmy. As the yacht left 
Larnaca behind, Grerard stood on deck looking 
straight beyond the prow, beating with one 
foot on the plank beneath him ; and on his 
face there was a look of steadfast waiting, 
with now and then the merest transient flash 
of exultation. Hiram marked the elasticity 
of his walk, and caught once or twice the 
gleam in his eyes. Not another soul aboard 
guessed the purpose of the cruise. 

Master and servant were alike popular on 
board the little vessel, and each took his 
share of duty manfully. A day out from 
Cyprus shores, a heavy squall came on, and 
Gerard and Hiram did rather more than their 
fair share in it. The storm lasted ten hours, 
and when it had blown itself out, they went 
below, and slept. Eight hours later, Gerard 
came on deck. 

^* Seen anything ? " he asked briefly. 
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" Sail on the weather-bow, sir," said the 
mate, offering his glass. 

Grerard took it, and looked long. " What 
are we making ? " he asked at last. 

" About twelve, sir," said the mate. 

" There's no hurry," said Gerard. " It's a 
lovely morning. Slacken down a bit." 

" You'll find it a little heavy, sir, if you 
slacken speed. She rolls a good deal already." 

" Never mind," he answered ; " we are in 
no hurry now." The mate transmitted the 
master's orders, and the throb of the engines 
came slower on the ear. The change brought 
up Hiram Search, and he, setting his legs 
apart, scanned sea and sky. After a 
momentary observation, he gave a sudden 
start, and diving below, returned with marine 
glasses, and fixed the craft ahead. 

" Hiram," he said under his breath, " you'll 
be wanted by-and-by, or I'm mistaken." 

" What is that craft doing, do you think ? " 
asked Gerard, addressing the mate. 

*' She's making about our speed, sir," the 
mate answered. 

Gerard went below, and spent the day in 
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his own cabin. Hiram hung uneasily about 
the vessel ; now here, now there, and passed 
whole hours in watching the Mews-wing as 
she courtesied, with half her white canvas set, 
to wind and sea. He knew every line of her 
long ago, and had recognized her at first 
sight. Towards nightfall, the wind failed, and 
having less way on her, she courtesied more 
and more. A wonderful moon arose, and the 
whole sea and sky lay bathed in her light. 

" Hard times lately, sir," said the captain 
cheerily, when Gerard came on deck. 

" Never mind," said G-erard quietly. '' Take 
another spell below. I'll sail her to-night. 
I feel wakeful." 

The captain protested, but Gerard insisted ; 
and having made what he thought a decent 
resistance, the old man went down. He 
knew the master of the Channel Queen for a 
thorough sailor by this time, and was willing 
enough to get an extra snooze. 

" You may tell the engineer to get a little 
extra way on," said Gerard. " Let us see 
what she can do. You can sleep without 
rocking." 
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The captain laughed a cheery " Grood-night, 
sir," as he went down. 

The measured jar of the propellor grew 
swifter, and the yacht began to rush, bows 
down. Two or three hours later, Gerard 
went below for a minute, and returned with 
a bottle of rum beneath his pilot-coat. There 
were two seamen on deck, one at the wheel, 
and one at the bows. The sea gleamed 
wide beneath the moonlight, and slowly sank 
to peace after the squall, now at rest for 
sixteen hours. "I'll take the wheel," said 
Gerard, quietly handing the bottle to the 
man. " You and your chum there can drink 
my health, if you like. You may both go down 
for an hour. I'll call you when I'm tired." 

And now the deck was clear, and Gerard 
held the wheel. 

" Great heavens ! " murmured the wretched 
faithful Hiram, watchful of all, though un- 
observed. " Is it goin' to be as bad and base 
as this ? " 

The moonbeams fell wide and soft upon 
the rolling sea, and the distant rolling sail of 
the MewS'Wing shot now and again in a 
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silver gleam across the black edge of the 
liquid disk. The silver gleam rose, creeping 
up and up into the sky, and growing broader 
as it climbed. The helmsman steered, and 
the sole eyes under heaven that saw his 
purpose, watched. Stiff and chilled to the 
bone, Hiram crawled on deck and looked 
ahead. 

^' Who's there ? " said Grerard. 

" You mustn't do this, mister," said Hiram, 
advancing and laying a hand upon one of the 
spokes of the wheel. The Mews-wing was 
scarce half a mile ahead, and the steam yacht 
was in a line for her, going at full speed. — 
Gerard looked at him without a word. — " I 
could call the crew and stop it in a minute, 
mister," said Hiram hoarsely ; " but I don't 
want to let it out that Gerard Lumby ever 
meant wholesale murder. Stand aside ! — You 
won't, you madman ? You shall ! " He set 
his hands to the wheel ; but he might as well 
have tried to lift the boat as to turn back the 
grip that guided her. " Mister, there's a 
score of living souls aboard that craft. Let 
the wheel go." 
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G-erard looked straight on with a face as 
rigid as stone. 

" Hollo, there ! " yelled a voice. ** Ahoy ! 
ahoy ! Where are you coming to ? Port ! 
port ! " 

The Channel Queen bore down. Hiram 
took his master by the waist and tore at him 
like a madman. The vessels were very near 
each other now. 

" You'll forgive me some day/' said Hiram, 
and releasing Grerard, he retired a little, and 
then sprang forward like a. flash and felled 
him with one blow to the deck. Then he 
seized the wheel and tore it round, and 
jammed the helm hard down and closed his 
eyes. Confused wild cries were in his ears, 
and he looked out again. The yacht was 
within twenty yards of them, but safe. There 
was a figure that he knew leaning forward 
from the shrouds, and Grerard was on his feet 
again, shaking fi, clenched hand at it. The 
clenched hand opened a denouncing fore- 
finger, and a voice rang out : " I shall have 
you yet, Yal Strange ! " 

The Channel Queen swept on, and left the 
MewS'wing far behind. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Morning broke bright and beautiful. 

" Mr. Search, Mr. Search," said the captain, 
with a half-comic, half-serious glance at 
Hiram, "somebody's been steering a queer 
coarse lately." 

" We went out a point or two to look at 
that yacht," said Hiram shiftily. 

"And lost your reckoning afterwards," 
said the captain. "I thought you were 
better sailors, both of you. Might be running 
for Odessa this way rather than Alexandria." 

"Well," returning Hiram, feigning ill- 
temper, "you can steer the ship yourself, 
captain. I reckon it's your business." 

The genial old skipper stared after him as 
he left the deck. 

" What makes him so sore all of a sudden ? " 
he wondered. But he never spoke again of 
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the night's wayward steering, and perhaps 
that served Hiram Search's turn. 

As for Grerard, he showed little difference 
of manner. Hiram, when he was left alone, 
and the Mew's- wing had faded out of sight in 
the gray mist of morning, found time to 
think matters over, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he would have to encounter one of 
two things — a passionate and profound resent- 
ment, or a gratitude equally passionate and 
profound. Gerard gave sign of neither the 
one nor the other, but met him almost as if 
nothing had happened. "British again," 
said Hiram ; but Grerard's behaviour was not 
the less bewildering to him that he pretended 
thus lightly to find a solution for it. 

• 

Meantime, aboard the Mews-wing were 
amazement and dread. Every man aboard 
had known the story of their owner's treachery 
to his friend in some garbled and distorted 
form. But Val from the first gathering of 
the crew together had been a favourite with 
them all, and in their eyes the elopement 
had been the triumph of true love over un- 

VOL. III. 
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known obstacles. The rough fellows like 
Romance, like the rest of the world ; and Con- 
stance, who could be haughty and cold enough 
to social equals, had never been anything but 
gracious and kindly to those below her ; and 
had, by her beauty and her gentleness, en- 
listed all these hearts at once. They could 
not tell why she and Val had parted, but 
they talked about the parting, and thought 
about it, and had queer stories to explain it. 
Gerard had been once aboard the Mews-wing^ 
and in the awful moment when the steam 
yacht crossed her, Val was not the only man 
who recognized him. The wild cry of the 
look-out had brought them all on deck ; and 
the look-out himself had seen the struggle at 
the wheel, and had beheld the blow which 
saved the yacht and every soul on board. 
The men talked these things over, and by- 
and-by murmurs of rage and fear began to 
rise amongst them. After a while, they came 
forward in a body, and setting forth their 
spokesman, demanded, through him, to be run 
into the nearest port and there disbanded. 
"Us thinks, sir," said the spokesman, re- 
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spectfullj but firmly, "as after what took 
place this morning, no man's life's safe aboard 
this craft." — A murmur of assent encouraged 
him. — " It's clear the party meant to run us 
down; an' him being steam, an' us being 
canvas, the odds is all agen us. All fair an' 
proper risks us is willing to run, sir, but not 
that. Some of us is married, an' some of us 
ain't; but us has all got our lives to look 
after, an' what us says is : ^ Make a clean run 
for the nearest port, pay us our doos, an' 
leave us to shift usselves.' — That's it, I think, 
my lads ? " 

" That was it," said a rough murmur from 
behind him. The ho]*ror of the vengeance 
his enemy had proposed left Yal unhinged 
and terror-stricken. He was not a coward ; 
but in view of the deadly hatred Gerard's 
attempt bespoke, his common courage left 
him. It was scarcely likely, he told himself, 
that he would long escape a revenge so ready 
to stick at nothing ; but even at the push of 
desperation, he could not feel justified in 
dragging all these people into his own risk. 
He gave way without a word of protest. 
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" My lads," he said, " I cannot say that I 
share your belief; but since you hold it, I 
will let you have your way." 

" Not share the belief, sir?" said the skipper. 
" Why, Thomson saw the struggle, and you 
know what the moonlight was. You don't 
mean to say you think they didn't see us ? " 

" You may be sure of this, Soulsby," said 
Val, as quietly as he could — "since the 
struggle did take place, the attempt will not 
be repeated. You don't suppose that any 
crew would allow their vessel to run another 
down, do you ? " 

"There's some comfort in that reflection, 
sir," said the skipper; and he passed the 
consolatory question to the mate, who passed 
it to the men. They agreed that one blood- 
thirsty madman would be as many as any 
one boat would be likely to carry at a time, 
and found satisfaction in the belief that by 
this time the late helmsman was probably in 
irons. "You'll report this to the consul 
when we land, of course, sir ? " 

"I don't see what good that would do, 
Soulsby," said Val. 
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" Well, sir," returned the skipper, " if you 
don't, I shall. And there'll be such a look- 
out kept aboard this boat as never was kept 
before ; and if the gentleman tries his game 
again, I'm a reasonably good shot, and I 
shall have a fairish try to bring him down. 
I set a value on my life, sir," he concluded, 
and walked away indignantly. 

No other attempt was made; and the 
sharpest look-out which could be kept failed 
to sight the Channel Queen. But the skipper 
kept his word, and reported the affair to the 
British consul when they reached their port ; 
and the official sent for Yal, and was for 
taking it up at once, as an unheard-of out- 
rage. Val pooh-poohed the whole business. 

"I never came near such a set of old 
women in my life," he declared. " The man 
at the wheel and some other fool were fight- 
ing, and only saw us just in time to clear us.'* 

" But your sailing-master tells me that he 
heard the man threaten you by name," said 
the consul. " * I shall run you down, Val 
Strange,' or words to that effect, were used, 
he swears." 
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" Why not, ' If you're not run down, it's 
strange ? ' " questioned Yal readily. He had 
been prepared for this. 

The consul burst out laughing, and admitted 
that this reading was the likelier of the two. 
After all, he said, Mr. Strange was the in- 
terested party, and not the skipper. The 
skipper called once more to know what was 
being done ; and the consul told him briefly 
and with some scorn what colour the yacht's 
owner had put upon the matter. 

"It's well known to all of ns," said the 
skipper, " who the man was that tried to run 
ns down, and what was his reason for it. 
Mr. Strange ran away with the lady he was 
to marry and married her himself; and as 
to the words, I'll swear to 'em before judge 
and jury." 

In effect, the skipper went away in high 
anger. The consul told him that he was an 
insolent and cross-grained fellow, and was 
himself left a. good deal puzzled by the 
business. He felt bound to accept Val's view 
of it, however; and the skipper being paid 
to the uttermost farthing, went to England 
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in the first homeward-bound vessel, a little 
mollified, but not to be converted from his 
own belief. He was, however, a man of 
discretion, and had many grounds of grati- 
tude to his late employer, and held his tongue 
between his teeth, therefore. Jacky Tar in 
general being discharged at his own desire, 
and plentifully supplied with money, sought 
his own joys and had his fling, and thought 
no more about his narrow escape than to 
make a foc'sle yarn of it. 

The reason for Val's conduct was not far 
to seek, though it was somewhat complex. 
He admitted the gigantic wrong he had done 
against his friend, and was not so blind an 
egotist that he could not understand the 
injured man's longing for the wild justice 
of revenge. There was a feeling in his mind, 
too, that since he had left Gerard without 
any legal remedy an honourable man might 
try for, he was bound to accept the risk of 
any illegal remedy he might seek ; and there 
was thus a sense in his mind that to ask the 
protection of the law would be base beyond 
anything he had done already. That is a 
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sense in which I suppose that any high- 
minded man who will fancy himself in Val 
Strange's place will not find it difficult to 
share. And beyond these, which were more 
than sufficient for him, lay another reason : 
nothing could have been done, even had he 
willed it, without the introduction of Con- 
stance's name. Any one link in this chain 
might have served to hold him motionless. 

The breach between himself and his wife 
was not a severance of love, but a confession 
of remorse. No man sins against his own^ 
high instincts with impunity; but there are 
some who are of fibre tough enough to long 
for pardon and yet retain the offence. But 
Val and Constance in the ordinary course 
of circumstance should have been blameless 
people, leading lovable lives, and as happy 
as this hard world will allow to the happiest. 
He wrote to her sad short letters, telling her 
he was here or there, and bound here or 
there; and she answered as shortly and as 
sadly. But now, to his surprise, came a 
letter urging him to return to her. He left 
his yacht in charge of the agent of an English 
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shipping firm, instructing him to sell her, 
and took ship for Naples. May was drawing 
near, and all the exquisite country was in 
rich bloom. The Chiaja was crowded in the 
tranquil evenings; and there were trips to 
Posilippo by land, and trips to San Giovanna's 
Palace by moonlight, by water ; and the gay 
southern city had fairly begun its long season 
of summer joys. Yal had expected to be 
asked to share in these, and had with heavy 
heart braced himself to bear the burden of 
festivity: but he found Constance pale and 
languid and unlike her old self. She had 
news for him which would have revived his 
old tenderness had it needed revival, and 
which brought him to her feet again with 
a flush of something like the old -rapturous 
delight. His joy and tenderness and fear 
melted her reserve, and this new meeting 
was the happiest moment of their brief and 
troubled wedded life. 

" We may still be happy," she murmured, 
caressing his head as he knelt beside her. 
" Let us make the best of life, Yal. Let us 
be apart no more." 
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" We will not part again," said Yal, with 
tears in his eyes, " until death parts us." 

" Hush ! " she answered, laying a hand 
upon his lips. " Do not talk of that, Val." 

He was constant in his attendance upon 
her, and found her full of those forebodings 
and presentiments which are common to 
women in her situation. He did not even 
know that they were common; and though 
he fought against them, and smiled them 
down in her presence, they weighed upon 
him heavily, and he had a horrible fear that 
they would be fulfilled. If she would have 
permitted it, he would have had every 
physician in the city in attendance upon her ; 
though, with a touch of British prejudice, 
he despised them all, and would have had 
more confidence in an English medical student 
freshly dressed in the glories of a diploma. 
It chanced that a young English surgeon of 
great promise, though as yet of inconsiderable 
note, was at that time in Naples, whither he 
had accompanied all the way from England, 
an elderly aristocrat, who had chosen to 
think himself ill, and now preferred to think 
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himself cured of a complaint which had never 
ailed him. But the noble feeble Earl so en- 
thusiastically cried the praises of his medico, 
in whose society he had chosen to cast off his 
fancied malady, that Yal, hearing of him, 
eagerly got a letter of introduction to my 
lord, and from him an introduction to the 
young doctor. The doctor wanted to return 
to England, and was well pleased to find 
employment on the way. Yal had a great 
desire that his child should be born at home, 
and Constance shared it. The doctor gave 
it as his opinion that she would do best to 
travel by sea, and if possible, by short stages. 
So they sailed for Marseilles, and lingered 
there a day or two, and then found a vessel 
bound for Cadiz, and sailed thither in ex- 
quisite summer weather, with scarce a heave 
upon the sea. 

Little Mary accompanied them, of course. 
She had written many letters to Hiram, 
bewailing her own wickedness, and giving 
her own small impressions of foreign parts. 
Hiram had responded in clerkly hand and 
periods rhetorical. When Hiram set pen to 
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paper, he lost all the raciness characteristic 
of his speech, and modelled himself apparently 
on the dullest leaders in the Times. " I will 
not," he wrote with most judicial and unlover- 
like gravity, " attempt to add to the weight 
of your contrition by reproaching you for the 
part you have played in this lamentable 
tragedy. But I am attached by ties, which 
I will not pause to catalogue, to Mr. Grerard 
Lumby, and I will not leave him until the 
wounds he has endured are cicatrized by 
time. You will see, therefore, that your own 
conduct holds us apart for an indefinite 
period." 

At first the very English of his epistle 
crushed its recipient, but it was so unlike 
Hiram, that after a while she began to believe 
its severity assumed; and this conviction, 
strengthened by desire, held her poor little 
heart alive. Like wiser people, she believed 
what was pleasant to believe; but in this 
matter she had the truth at least partly on 
her side. In Hiram's eyes, she had done 
wrong; but he had heard the argument by 
which she had been persuaded, and he knew 
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something of the struggle she had gone 
through. And he was, besides, one of those 
misguided people who have a mighty idea of 
the supremacy of the male creature in 
marriage ; and like a good many others, he 
could be amazingly resolute — on paper. Of 
late, Hiram's letters had almost ceased ; but 
she knew that he too was in foreign parts ; 
and even that, though she could not hope to 
meet him, seemed vaguely to bring him 
nearer. She was immensely attached to 
Constance, who treated her with unvarying 
kindness; and altogether she was perhapsx 
the happiest of the quintet whom the runaway 
match affected. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the 
experience of the traveller than the rapidity 
with which strange things cease to seem 
strange. It is the thing which used to be 
every day which would now seem curious. 
The things that were curious a week ago 
have grown altogether commonplace. I 
myself remember the Montenegrin male petti- 
coat growing so usual, that when, after a day 
or two, I came across a male stranger in 
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trousers, I went round a comer to look at 
him. A week before, I might have walked 
round a corner to look at a male in petticoats ; 
hut then, the usual had grown to be the 
monstrous, and trousers, all on a sudden, 
were downright amazing. 

Having once decided in her travelled mind 
that foreign cities were not only unlike 
London, but exceedingly unlike each other, 
Mary was steeled against the surprises of 
costume, architecture, and physiognomy. 
But that she shared the common frailty, and 
was not steeled against the amazement of 
meeting what used to be common in the 
midst of so much uncommonness, was fairly 
proved by the fact that suddenly encounter- 
ing Hiram Search in a shady street in Cadiz, 
she sat upon a convenient doorstep and 
fainted. Hiram himself, though much 
amazed by the encounter, was less affected, 
and seizing a passing water-carrier, borrowed 
his little tin vessel, and knelt above his 
sweetheart and laved her temples and her lips 
until she recovered. He had pictured to 
himself another meeting, and had all ready 
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for delivery an impressive discourse calculated 
for her moral benefit; but now, wben she 
came round, he was nursing her head upon 
his breast and murmuring, " My poor darlin', 
my poor darlin'," and taking not the slightest 
notice of half a dozen ugly but picturesque 
old women, and one picturesque and astonish- 
ingly pretty young one, who suddenly found 
this little drama acting beneath their noses, 
and stood attentively to watch it through. 
Mary was much more sensitive to public 
observation than her lover. The first thing 
she did was to arrange her bonnet and lower 
her veil, the next to resume her seat upon 
the convenient doorstep and cry comfortably, 
Hiram addressed the assembled ladies in their 
own language, and begged them to disperse ; 
but being unable to prevail upon them, he 
lifted Mary to her feet, tucked her arm under 
his, and marched off with her. 

"Mrs. Strange is in Cadiz, I suppose?" 
asked Hiram. 

" Yes," answered Mary ; " and Mr. Strange. 
They are going home to their house at 
Brierham." 
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Hiram's reception of this simple piece of 
news astonished Mary ; but it meant so much 
to him that she could not understand. He 
resolved at once to keep a hawk's eye on his 
master. 

" You have been very angry with me, 
Hiram," said Mary, attacking the subject 
next her heart; "but you will forgive me, 
won't you ? " 

Somehow, Hiram's sternness had dissolved, 
and he forgave her, without the lecture he 
had intended to deliver; and she began to 
bubble over with innocent happiness and 
gaiety, and to talk of her curiosities of 
modern travel, all grown remarkable again, 
now that Hiram was here to listen whilst she 
spoke of them. He allowed her to run on, 
and threw in here and there a question to 
direct her talk, so that, without alarming her 
by any inkling of his own fears, he drew 
from her a contradiction of them. Gerard 
had touched neither at Naples nor Marseilles, 
and could, therefore, not be here of malice 
aforethought, since he had no knowledge of 
his enemy's journey. Just as this dread was 
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finally lifted from Hiram's mind, Mary stopped, 
and clasping his arm with both hands, made 
as if to hide herself behind him, whilst with 
frightened eyes she stared across the street. 
Following the direction of her glance, he was 
aware of his master, standing stock-still with 
folded arms, unconscious of their presence, 
but tracking with eyes that burned like fire 
another figure in their rear, which, as they 
halted, approached them, leaning heavily on 
a walking-stick, and moving with dejected 
head and downward glance. The face of this 
bent and ancient-looking figure was hidden 
from Hiram, though visible to Grerard. The 
latter crossing the sunny pavement, stepped 
into shadow within two yards of Hiram, so 
absorbed in his contemplation of the bent 
figure that he had no eyes for his servant. 
When the man tottered and quavered quite 
close, Gerard gripped him by the shoulder, 
and the pinched old face whose hollow care- 
worn eyes looked up at him was the face of 
Garling. 

Hiram fell back a step with an exclamation 
which drew his master's regard upon him. 

YOL. III. p 
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Garling's glance travelled from one to another, 
with an uneasy half-apprehension of their 
presence. His own daughter ; the man who 
had ruined his plans ; and the son of the 
man he had plotted to ruin. He murmured 
that they had not often looked so real, and 
made as if to pass on; but Grerard's grasp 
detained him. 

" So you are here, Mr. Crarling, are you ? " 
asked Grerard, swaying the quavering old 
figure gently to and fro in his strong hand. 
" Your villainy hasn't led to happiness, 
either ? " 

That truth was written in his face. 

" That's new," said Garling, turning his 
head aside, as if to listen. "They say the 
same things over and over again. A trick — 
a mere trick, to trap me into weakness and 
confession." 

" Mister," said Hiram, " he's as mad as a 
March hare ! " 

The old man's eyes shifted to the last 
speaker, with a new look in them, half 
dreadful, half inquiring. Then they wandered 
to his daughter's face. 
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" Why don't you speak ? " he asked. 

She shrank away from him. "Hiram," 
she said falteringly, " he frightens me. Take 
me away." 

"Ton can't hold malice against a thing 
like this ? " said Hiram, addressing his 
master. 

" Malice ? " replied Gerard, dropping the 
hand that held Garling. " No." 

" Ay ! " cried Garling in a quavering voice, 
"you have punished me enough, amongst 
you! But you were gentle when the rest 
were hard. Perhaps you guessed I meant to 
use you kindly after all." This was to Mary, 
who shrank back from him appalled. " Ay, 
you're afraid of me ; but I meant well by 
you. And I mean well by you still. It 
isn't much, compared with what it might 
have been, but it is all honestly come by, and 
that's a great matter — a great matter. Make 
a good use of it." 

The three who heard him looked from one 
to the other, and little Mary, whose nerves 
had already been greatly shaken, began to 
cry again. 
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"Why, now you weep," he said, "and 1 
perceive you feel some touch of pity. Ah, 
that's Shakspeare ! I was a great student of 
Shakspeare when I was a lad. A man of 
lofty imagination, and versed in all the 
mysteries of human nature. Caesar haunted 
Brutus. But no man was ever so crowded 
round with ghosts as I have been." 

It was evident alike to G-erard and to 
Hiram that he was not sure of their corporeal 
unreality, but they could each trace the 
meaning beneath these scattered words of 
his. 

" You don't take me for a ghost, do you, 
mister ? " said Hiram. 

Garling looked startled and perplexed, and 
made as if to go on again, but turning, 
caught sight of Mary, and laid his hand on 
her gently. " Don't go," he whispered ; 
" don't leave me. I shall make it worth your 

while." 

" Heaven's my witness, mister," said Hiram 
earnestly to Gerard, *' that I don't want my 
little gell to finger a penny of his money, if 
he's got any ; but it ain't the thing to leave 
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him in tliis condition in a foreign city. He's 
been a rare bad old lot, and that's a fact ; but 
he ought to be looked after." 

Gerard returning no answer, Hiram laid 
his hand on Grarling's shoulder and addressed 
him in Spanish. 

" Do you speak the language, old man ? 
Can you get on by yourself? " 

"Yes, yes," returned Grarling, putting him 
fretfully aside, and striving once more to get 
past Hiram to his daughter, who, with terror 
in every gesture and feature, avoided him. 

" Take her away," said Grerard. " I will 
see that he does not follow you. I can get 
somebody to take charge of him, I daresay. — 
You needn't be afraid of me, Search," he 
said, somewhat bitterly. " Heaven has taken 
vengeance hereJ' 

" That's like yourself," returned Hiram. 
"That's the first thing like you sence we 
sailed out of Thames river ! " 

" Take her away," said Gerard again, 
speaking sternly this time. Hiram obeyed. 

The old man struggled to pursue the re- 
treating pair; but Gerard, passing an arm 
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through Garling's, turned round, and led him 
in the way he had been originally going. 
He resented this for a moment only, and 
then, with drooping eyes, submitted. 

" Where do you live ? " asked Gerard. 

darling raised his stick a little from the 
ground and pointed forward. He went on 
slowly but without hesitation; and before 
they had gone far, he paused, and drawing a 
key from his pocket, entered at an open door- 
way, mounted a set of white stone steps, and 
admitted himself to a large chamber, furnished 
in the fashion of the country, which always 
looks sparse to an English eye, but with no 
sign of poverty or neglect in its appearance. 

** Is this your home ? " Gerard demanded. 

Garling laid down his hat and stick and 
passed a hand across his forehead before 
answering. When he responded, it was with 
a tone and manner so different from those he 
had hitherto employed, that the questioner 
was startled. 

"This is my home, Mr. Lumby, and will 
be for the remainder of my time." He 
motioned his visitor to a seat, and himself 
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sank down wearily. "I cannot resent your 
intrusion," he said feebly; "and since you 
have found me here, you may tell my late 
employers that I am a good deal worn, and 
that I shall not last much longer. I have 
had many troubles lately, Mr. G-erard, and 
my mind is affected ; I feel it unhinged at 
times. I was proud of my intellect many 
years ago, and I misused it. I am broken 
down, as you may know by these confessions ; 
shattered, quite shattered, and an old man." 

The light alternately flickered and faded 
on his face, and his voice seemed to fall and 
rise with the brightening and the dying of 
an inward gleam. At one second his face 
and voice looked and sounded altogether sane, 
and in the next both had grown senile. The 
words " I am broken down " were maunder- 
ing : "as you may know by these confes- 
sions " followed swiftly, with a reassertion of 
his ancient self : " shattered, quite shattered ; 
an old man," might have been spoken by one 
hopelessly gone in melancholia. 

" The evil you attempted to do us, failed, 
or partly failed," said Gerard. He might 
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have gone on to say more; but Garling 
broke in with a murmur : 

"Failed? Yes, yes. It foiled." Then 
they both sat silent for a time, until Garling 
looked up with a bewildered air. " Help 
me/* he said; **I want to think of something. 
Whom did I meet? Have I met anybody 
to-day ? '' 

" Your daughter ? ** asked Gerard. 

" Yes/* he said, brightening instantly, but 
sinking back again, By-and-by he said, in 
the old dry reticent way which the listener 
could remember from his boyhood : " It is 
a curious thing for me to ask a favour of any 
man belonging to your house. Will you do 
me one ? '* 

" If I can,'' said Gerard. " Yes." 

" There is some remnant of my own money 
left me, and I wish my daughter to inherit 
it. I have not command of myself at all 
times, and my mind is shattered. It is 
going. What did I want to say ? " 

" Listen to mo," said Gerard, as he drooped 
again. ** You wish to make a will in your 
daughter's favour ? " 
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" Yes, yes." 

" Entirely and without reserve ? " — He 
nodded " Yes " again, with brightening 
eyes. — " And you wish me to have it pre- 
pared and bring it to you to sign ? " 

" Yes," he said, once more collected ; " and 
to make immediate provision for the transfer 
of my last penny to an English bank." He 
arose and produced papers, and gave instruc- 
tions drily and clearly, without even a verbal 
stumble. " If you bring a lawyer with you," 
he said then, " see me before you bring him, 
and let him meet me at my best." 

Gerard promised this also; and Grarling 
again began to maunder in his speech ; and 
after a time the young fellow left him, bound 
by his undertaking, but not sure that the 
broken swindler would ever again be in a 
mental condition to make any business 
transaction valid. He did perhaps the wisest 

thing he could do, and consulted the British 
consul, to whom he told the whole story. 
The consul himself drafted Garling's last 
testament, and he and Gerard witnessed the 
document when it was signed. When called 
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upon for his signature, Garling was in the 
full possession of his powers. The man's 
will was equal to the strain he made upon it ; 
but it never answered to another call ; and in 
a week his stubborn heart beat its last, and 
the ghosts his wicked life had gathered 
round him haunted him no more. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Days before Garling's death, Constance and 
Yal had left Cadiz on their homeward route, 
and Mary had travelled with them in attend- 
ance upon her mistress. Constance had 
written to her aunt Lucretia, telling her of 
the new hopes and fears which dwelt about 
her, and entreating a renewal of her old 
friendship. The old lady came down, in 
answer to this letter, to meet her at South- 
ampton, and received her very kindly; but 
she encountered her ancient favourite Yal 
Strange with inflexible enmity. 

" Don't tell me, my dear," she said in 
answer to her niece's remonstrances ; " he left 
you alone at the beginning of your sufferings. 
I know it all. Everybody has talked about 
it. He was a faithless friend, to begin with, 
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and he's a bad husband; and I will never 
speak to him again." 

"He is not a bad husband," Constance 
answered, weeping. " We have had cause for 
trouble, and we have been unhappy, but 
never, never, through any want of love on 
either side ! And, dear aunt, help us to be 
happy now. We shall have cause to be 
happy now." 

Aunt Lucretia wept with her, and relented 
partially, for Constance's sake. Mr. Jolly 
met the little party in tpwn, having con- 
strained himself to leave Paris in honour of 
the expected event ; for which, without any- 
body precisely knowing why, he seemed to 
appropriate to himself an amazing credit. 

" My dear Valentine," he said, as Val sat 
moodily over his wine and a cigar, after 
dinner, on his first night in England, " it has 
always been my practice to endeavour to make 
the best of everything. We have proverbs 
on our side : Love laughs at locksmiths, and 
All's fair in love and war. And apart from 
the romantic and sentimental aspect which, 
to eyes more youthful than mine, the case 
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may wear, I console myself with the reflec- 
tion that the marriage is a fait accompli. 
Your proceeding, I presume I may acknow- 
ledge without any danger of offence, and 
certainly without any intention of being 
offensive, was — er — a little startling. But 
all that is over ; and you are prepared to 
encounter the commonplace of life, and I 
presume to stay at home, become custos rotu- 
lorum, and discharge the duties of a good 
landlord. I have always maintained that the 
one claim a father has to consideration in 
affairs of this kind is that he is interested in 
his daughter's happiness- I am not without 
the emotions common to paternity ; but I 
have never been inclined to obtrude my 
anxieties, and I will not obtrude them now." 

Yal said "Yes" and "No" and "Of 
course " — at the right places, for the most 
part ; and Mr. Jolly was absolutely satisfied 
with him, and with himself. When they all 
left London, he was established in free 
quarters in Yal's house at Brierham; and 
he felt a pleasurable glow in the fact that 
this eligible family mansion was henceforth 
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his daughter's home, and that in those days 
when Paris might seem dull to him, he 
would find a shelter here. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that had 
Val heen poor instead of wealthy, Mr. Jolly's 
ideas on the moral and sentimental aspect 
of the elopement might have undergone 
development in a different direction. 

Val himself was filled with anxious 
thoughts ; but he too, like Constance, looked 
for a veritable sacrament of love in the birth 
of a child. But his emotions were not of 
that boisterous and thick-skinned quality 
which can bear to find vent in the presence 
of strangers; and thus, except in those now 
rare moments when he and his wife were 
alone together, he wore rather a morose 
and preoccupied air. Miss Lucretia set this 
down to a desire on his part to be away from 
the place, and charged him in her own heart 
with a perpetual longing after the fleshpots 
of a bachelor Egypt. Not all Constance's 
faith in her husband's affection, nor Val's 
own constant presence in the house, could 
weaken this belief of hers. Women can be 
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amazingly cruel on occasion, and the old 
maiden lady stuck pins and needles into Val, 
until " a beast had roared, so tortured." He 
bore everything with patience, even with 
seeming apathy, strengthened inwardly by 
new hopes, and chastened by fears new and 
old. 

In the midst of all this, news reached him 
that Gerard Lumby had returned, and had 
again taken up his residence at Lumby Hall. 
Before Constance had recalled Val to her 
side, he had fallen into such a mood that he 
would not greatly have cared had he been 
called upon to expiate his falsity to friendship 
with his life. But now he had a reason for 
living, and he meant to live. He listened 
anxiously for tidings of Gerard and his 
manner of living; and such small items of 
news as reached him were reassuring. The 
defeated rival seemed at length to have 
settled down, accepting his defeat. Val had 
no wish to remember that wild night in the 
Mediterranean against him. He knew what 
provocation he had given, and he even looked 
to his own devotion to Constance as one 
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means of appeasing Gerard's hatred. He 
laid plans for the future, and resolved, if 
things went well with him, that he would 
migrate to another county. He -did himself 
more justice when he admitted that Gerard 
would find it unpleasant to have him for a 
constant neighbour ; and since it seemed well 
that one of them should move to a distance, 
it seemed well that he should be the emigrant. 
He had robbed Gerard of enough already. 
He would not rob him of the house in which 
his ancestors had lived so long, by poisoning 
the air about it. 

Val Strange was not meant by nature to 
live disloyally. But fate is just, and his very 
virtues tore him. 

Gerard in Cadiz had asked Hiram one 
question : "Is she here ? " Mary's unlooked- 
for presence had dictated this inquiry. 

" She is," Hiram had responded. " She's 
goin' to England, and her husband's with 
her." — Gerard started, and paled ever so 
little ; but Hiram watched him with glitter- 
ing eyes which missed nothing. — " They're 
going home for a special purpose. I reckon 
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if it turns out a son, that when he's grown 
up, he'd like to feel he'd been bom in the 
ancestral halls. Anyhow," added Hiram, " I 
guess I should, if I was going to be bom 
over again as a British aristocrat." 

Not even Hiram had rightly estimated tbe 
purposes which moved Gerard to the reckless 
and horrible revenge he had once attempted. 
He was not avenging his own wrongs, but 
the wrongs done to Constance by her hus- 
band's desertion of her. He did not under- 

4 

stand, he did not even dream, that the 

thought of his own suflFerings, and their 

disloyalty to him, had cast the shadow which 

lay like an impassable film between man 

and wife. To his mind, Val had been doubly 

a traitor — false to him, and false to the 

woman he had stolen from him. It was the 

belief in the second falsity which had stirred 

him to the contemplation of that crime 

which it was Hiram's happy fortune to 

frustrate. 

It was not likely that Val's return to his 

old home after so remarkable a disappearance 

from it, should go untalked of. The general 
VOL. m. Q 
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verdict had been unfavourable to bim at his 
going, and it was unfavourable still. Had 
Miss Lucretia's tongue been less active, it 
might have been otherwise; for a wealthy, 
good-looking, good-tempered young fellow, 
who has the loveliest woman in a county for 
his wife, is likely to be popular, and to find 
more serious crimes than a runaway mar- 
riage forgiven him. Even the parting at 
Naples, and Val's extended cruises in the 
Levant, would have been condoned and for- 
gotten ; but it was murmured everywhere 
that Mrs. Strange's aunt knew the naughty 
secret of their parting — that Val was guilty, 
and that she was implacable. 

After the lapse of a year from the date 
of his tragedy, foolish people felt justified in 
hinting at these things even in Gerard's 
presence, and the rumours reached him in 
a hundred ways. A slow, bitter, awful fire 
of wrath burned in the young man's heart. 
By nature and descent, lojal and honest, but 
by nature and descent disposed to nurse 
revenge, his native virtue and his native 
vice of blood alike spurred him to hate his 
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enemy. He said of himself, and it was tme, 
that he would have roasted at a slow fire> 
rather than have deceived a friend as Val 
had deceived him. His own purity of honour 
made Val's dishonour all the viler. Yet 
even then, had Val continued true to Con- 
stance, and had she seemed happy with him, 
there was enough of heathen valour in the 
man to have hidden hatred and hearthurning 
for a lifetime. But now, to his distorted 
gaze, Revenge stood consecrated by Hate 
and Scorn. He could leave Garling to the 
vengeance, or even the mercy of heaven, 
without an inward struggle. But Garling 
had failed to rob him of his love ; and 
Garling had missed his own prize, and had 
grown old on a sudden, and was near death's 
door, and had but a tottering reason left 
him ; whereas this supreme criminal had suc- 
ceeded in his crime, and having stolen his 
treasure, had thrown it away. The popular 
talk found ready credence with him, and 
there was no baseness, however unexampled, 
of which he was not ready to believe that 
Yal Strange had been or would be guilty. 
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But he, like the rest of ns, was led by a 
way he knew not. 

As the hoped-for yet dreaded time grew 
nearer in the house at Brierham, Yal and 
Constance grew nearer to each other in con- 
fidence and affection. They looked forward 
— though with tremblings, and foreboding of 
another end — ^to a happy and united life. 
The child would lay a hand on each, and 
would hold them together to all time. But 
Val knew nothing of the county talk, and 
his moody troubled face bore no disguise that 
the dull wits of visitors and servants could 
be expected to look through. 

The weather for many days past had been 
close and sultry,- and had brought with it 
a feeling of depression, which affected both 
husband and wife. And now the time 
fraught with so much of desire and dread 
came on, and Val waited for news in the 
room in which Hiram Search first met him. 
For a time the messengers who found him 
waiting there, brought reassuring news 
enough ; but in a while he was left altogether 
alone, staring out at the sultry noonday sky 
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and the shadowless noonday fields. Ho 
waited a long time, and then rang the bell 
and asked for news. The messenger re- 
turned with an ominous face and an equivo- 
cal message; and after another anxious 
terrible pause of an hour, which seemed a 
year in its prolonged suspense, he was con- 
fronted by the doctor. 

" Well ? " he said. That was all. It was 
recorded against him afterwards, though the 
stem, almost savage brevity of the question 
meant Love on the rack. 

" I may congratulate you on one side, Mr. 
Strange," returned the doctor ; " though on 
the other I am afraid there is scarcely room 
for hope." Val looked at him stonily and 
said nothing. It was all set down against 
him with the rest, though his very heart- 
strings ached. " Mrs. Strange has implored 
me to allow her to see you. I am sure I 
need not ask you to be self-possessed, though 
I fear it can make little difference." 

There was a dryness in his throat and a 
fire in his eyes, as Val followed the doctor 
through the long corridor and up the stairs. 
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A moment later, Constance reached feeble 
arms towards him. 

"Yon have always loved me," she whis- 
pered. 

" Always," he answered hnskily. " I shall 
love yon till I die." He bnried his piteons 
face in the pillow beside her, and those were 
the last words she heard in this world. The 
lax arm that lay across his neck told him 
the truth ; but he did not move until some 
one entered and touched him on the shoulder. 
Then he arose and looked at the face before 
him for a minute, and walked away with- 
out a tear or a kiss or a murmur. It told 
against him in the common foolish tale; 
but in his soul lay the unutterable burden 
of the future hopeless years, and whatever 
broken gleam of light the world had held 
for him, seemed at that moment to go out — 
for ever. 

The doctor left the house of mourning, and 
was called to another case. He took the 
news with him ; and before it was two hours 
old, Gerard Lumby heard it. He had shown 
grief once, and was on his guard now, and 
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his Spartan heart carried him away alone to 
the rocky slope of Welbeck Head. 

To die, loveless, the woman he had loved. 
If the man had loved her and been faithful 
to her, he could have borne to see her happy. 
As he thought this, and grief and hatred 
inextinguishable tore his heart, he sat upon 
a gray boulder, so still that he might have 
seemed a statue, in spite of the storm within* 
And behind him a pall as black as Death 
climbed up the western heaven, and blotted 
out the sun, and touched the zenith, and 
spread out and down until it draped the 
sky from west to east and from north to 
south. There was no sign of wind ; but the 
sheet of cloud crept onward as if by its own 
volition, throwing forward ragged feelers of 
the colour of redhot copper. By-and-by this 
hue of heated metal spread over all the dole- 
ful under-sky, and the face of the heavens 
was livid. Suddenly, without further warn- 
ing, before one tear of rain had fallen, or one 
sigh of wind bad spoken to the ear, a flash 
of lightning fell, and close upon it came a 
roar so near and terrible, that he leaped to 
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his feet, and whilst it lasted felt his own 
passions stricken deaf and dumb and blind. 
The rain lashed him like a whip, and the 
wind, released, swept out of the western 
darkness with gusts against which he felt 
it difficult to stand. The lightning and the 
thunder seemed one, they came so close 
together ; and the echoes of the first tremen- 
dous peal were still buffeting windily from 
rock to rock, when another came upon them, 
and smote their mockeries dead with over- 
whelming sound; and again the ferocious 
echoing laughter of the hills broke out, and 
again the thunder slew it, and again it rose, 
till the clamour seemed scarcely less of earth 
than heaven. And amidst all this, his 
passions rose from stupor, and leaped to 
madness, and for once in a life the forces of 
nature seemed strained to find voice for a 
human soul. 

As he stood thus, resigned in unmeasured 
inward tempest to the storm, he saw on a 
sudden that he was not alone upon the head- 
land ; and in the next flash that split the 
gloom and held the landscape quivering 
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whilst he might have counted three, he knew 
the figure of the man he hated. Val Strange 
was there, scarce fifty yards away, flying 
upwards along the broken path. Not know- 
ing why he followed, he sprang after him. 
It was as yet no more than evening; but 
the storm had cast a shadow which anti- 
cipated night, and the lightning was needed 
to show the way. In the deep gloom which 
followed every flash, he lost the flying 
figure ; but with each succeeding flash it 
seemed cast out of night again, no nearer 
and no further than' before. Strain as he 
would, he could not decrease the distance 
which separated them by a single yard. He 
never paused in the intensity in which every 
fibre of soul and body was set upon the chase, 
to think of a reason for his enemy's presence 
there. There was no thought within him 
apart from those the tempest spoke for him 
of madness and revenge. When he fell, as 
he did often, he felt no shock or pain. The 
storm gave the sole counsel he heeded, and 
seemed to lift him on its wing, and yet with 
equal power to guide the other's footsteps. 
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Tempest-born, pursuer and pursued fled 
upward. They were far past the Hollow, 
which lay below them on the right of their 
course, and from the first till now they had 
taken a precipitate road, a mere sheep-track, 
shunned by the feet of men. The lightning 
showed the broad bare shoulder of the head- 
land, and they were within three hundred 
yards of the sheer edge. Here for a second 
the hunted figure paused, and Grerard seeing 
this, paused also. In that second, he knew 
his purpose for the first time, and consciously 
surveyed it. Though they fell together, he 
would cast this villain over the precipice. 
He kept his eyes on the spot where he had 
last seen his quarry, until the lightning cast 
him out of the dark again, and then he saw 
that he was moving slowly onward. Grerard 
followed slowly, and they kept their distance 
still. And now the storm began to decrease 
in violence, and as he reached the summit of 
the Head, the pursuer saw that all along the 
western sea-line there was a yellow gleam of 
light, and that the clouds had broken there 
in scattered rags of purple, which trailed 
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over a sky of tarnished gold. He saw, too, 
that this rift of gold was growing larger, and 
that in a little while the storm would cease 
almost as suddenly as it had fallen. Here, 
on the bare scalp of the headland, there waa 
a gruesome twilight cast from the breach in 
the western clouds, and the lightning showed 
paler in it than it had done below, against 
the darkn-ess of the higher skies. 

He saw these things as one who did not 
see them, and all his thought was of the 
man ahead and how to stalk him. To go 
on at a rush might be fatal to his purpose ; 
for he knew, from many a trial in boyhood 
and youth, that Val Strange was fleeter of 
foot than he, and could out-distance and 
outlast him. So, with a cold deadliness of 
intent, as absorbing as the heat and passion 
of pursuit had been, he chose his ground, and 
crept from boulder to boulder, nearer and 
nearer. The rain had ceased to fall, and only 
now and again the lightning hung out its 
shuddering flame. The thunder rumbled 
miles and miles behind. The slower pace, 
the caution of the hunt, and the cessation of 
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the tempest, seemed to fit his mood anew, as 
completely as the wild chase and the tumult 
within had kept the tumult without in unison. 
He was within half a score of yards now, and 
ahead of his quarry, and he crawled a little 
forward and coiled himself for a spring, when 
a wild voice broke on the late-born stillness. 

" Good-bye all ! " it cried. '' Grood-bye to 
the world I did the devil's work in. Grood- 
bye to the trusting friend I stabbed to the 
heart. God bless him. Gerard, Gerard ! 
And oh, my love, my love ! " and the wild 
voice quavered down into sobs and murmured 
on brokenly. "And the little baby four 
hours old. Good-bye. You won't know 
how your father died. They won't think 
the cold-hearted villain who played his friend 
so false, had the heart to die like this ; or 
the heart to break as mine is broken. ' Con- 
stance ! maybe God will be good, and let me 
see you happy, as you never could have been 
in this world." The voice pealed out again 
madly, " Good-bye — good-bye — good-bye, 
all ! " and a ' staggering step scattered the 
loose pebbles. 
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Not six yards from the edge of the precipice 
lay a murderous figure coiled for a spring, 
and when the next stafffferine: step came on, 
the spring was madf The Lide wa^ 
caught in a grip of steel, and a voice cried 
out : " Not that way, Val ! Not that way ! " 
And they were weeping wildly in each other's 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

That a girl with five thousand pounds to her 
fortune, should be a lady's maid any longer, 
was of course downright ridiculous even in 
fancy. Even if Constance had lived, Mary's 
position would have been anomalous, and to 
seek a new post now was out of the question. 
So, with her five thousand pounds at the 
banker's in London, she provided herself with 
store of raiment, and took lodgings with a 
highly-respectable old lady at Brierham, and 
waited with patience for Hiram to come and 
marry her. But a cheque-book is hardly 
what Hibernicus calls the height of good 
company, and she felt as lonely and as unpro- 
tected, and almost as exposed to the ills of 
life, as in her days of poverty. She waited 
with patience, and no Hiram came ; she took 
to tears, and still he stayed away. And so, 
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one day in tlie close of August, with much 
trembling and fear, she took a car, and was 
driven to the gates of Lumby Hall. She 
waited there, and sent the driver with instruc- 
tions to ask for Mr. Search, and to tell him 
that Miss Martial desired to speak to him. 

Now, in a little country town like Brier- 
ham, " aebody kens aebody," and everybody's 
business is everybody else's business. Mary 
was an heiress and a person of note, and even 
the local gentlefolks took an interest in her 
fate, and gossiped about her over their tea- 
tables. It was almost universally settled that 
to marry a valet would be the height or depth 
of folly, though everybody expected that the 
lately-favoured lover would be pretty urgent 
in advancing his claims. So, when it was 
know that she had received no visits, and had 
not stirred abroad, and had not indeed re- 
ceived so much as a note from anybody but 
Mr. Valentine Strange and her lawyers, it 
was concluded that the lover was dismissed. 

The relation of this history has sometimes 
made the mention of large sums compulsory, 
and King Croesus himself could not treat 
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millions with greater insouciance than the 
present writer. But I am not steeled by this 
familiarity with vast fortunes against a sense 
of the manifold values of even so small a 
fortune as five thousand pounds. " Imagine, 
then, how glorious it glowed" — this snug 
little shining heap of money, in the eyes of 
certain unattached small gentry of the 
borough. At an interest of five per cent, 
that snug little shining heap would yield an 
unappreciable fraction over four pounds six- 
teen shiUiDgs and a penny-three-farthings per 
week, for every week of the fifty-two in a 
year, the principal remaining untouched— a 
metallic goose which could go on laying its 
hebdomadal golden e^^ for ever. 

The chief butcher of the place — for not 
alone were the smaller gentry interested — was 
a rosy-faced, red-whiskered young bachelor 
who did a great trade, and sometimes rode to 
hounds, when even the swells of the meet 
would nod and say : " How d'ye do. 
Banister ? " Now he looked on that little 
fortune in the lump, and had visions of plate- 
glass in the upstairs windows, and a new 
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slaughter-house. The corn-chandler, who was 
a bachelor also, turned it over in his mind, 
and saw a new frontage for his High Street 
premises. Captain Staggers, who boasted 
himself a cadet of the house of Windgall — the 
Earl of Windgall's seat, as all the world 
knows, is Shouldershott Castle, in the north 
— Captain Staggers, who had once held a 
commission in the county militia, and whose 
title stuck to him, seedy and shaky and dis- 
reputable as he was, saw, when he thought 
of that snug little sum, a perfect vista of bar- 
maids serving drinks to a perfect vista of 
rehabilitated Captain Staggerses. Mr. Quill, 
the lately-imported Irish solicitor, saw a 
larger house ; and his mother, Mrs. Croke, a 
second time widowed, had a beatific vision of 
new window curtains and an Axminster 
carpet. 

Little Mary, unwitting of these fancies, sat 
in the car, drawn a little off the road in the 
shade, and waited for Hiram Search. The 
driver knew all about it, and had the clearest 
understanding of the situation. Eeturning 
after an absence of ten minutes, he stated 
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that Hiram would follow by-and-by; and 
hinting in a conversational manner that the 
day was dry, that in the coming interview it 
" ud be awkward to have a fool like him 
a-lookin' on," and that there was a public- 
house three hundred yards away, he received 
a gratuitous sixpence, and departed. Mary 
stood up in the car, and craned her neck to 
make observation of the carriage-drive, and 
in a little while saw Hiram, with his long 
legs striding out like the legs of a pair of 
compasses. At that spectacle her courage all 
deserted her, and she descended from the 
vehicle, and hiding herself behind the body 
of it, waited with palpitating bosom. Hiram 
came, looked about him, saw the car, and the 
fluttering dress behind it, and walked straight 
to where she stood. 

" Now," he said, " I take this kind of you 
— I take it very kind." 

" Hiram ! " said little Mary, looking up at 
him appealingly, with one outstretched hand 
set towards him. — He took the hand and 
shook it gravely, repeating that he took it 
very kind of her. — " Hiram," she said, de- 
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jectedly, " aren't you going to kiss me ? " 
Her lips pouted and trembled a little, like 
cherries that kiss each other on a shaken 
branch. 

" Cert'nly ! " said Hiram, and did it with 
solemn alacrity. 

" Why don't you meet me as you used to ?" 
she asked tremulously. 

" Waal," said Hiram, " in the words of the 
immortal bard, my pretty, Scotland stands 
not wheer it did." 

" I don't know what you mean," she answered 
with an air of assumed disdain. " You're not 
true-hearted, Hiram." 

" Mebbe I ain't," said the accused ; " but I 
fancy I am." 

"Then," said she with irresistible logic, 
" why didn't you put your arm round my 
waist ? " 

" My dear," said Hiram, serpentining his long 
arm about her, " I'd always rather be asked 
into a man's house than be kicked out of it. 
I take this very kind of you, and very loyal 
an' true-hearted, my little dear." He looked 
down at her with his queer sallow face beam- 
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ing. " You ain't sp'iled by fortune," he said. 
" Are you ? " 

" Hiram ! " cried Mary again, and made an 
indignant pretence of tearing herself away 
from him. "How could you think it of me?" 
" I didn't," said Hiram. " Look at me. Is 
this here cheek of mine grown pale with care? 
Is my beamin' eye grown dim with hidden 
tears ? Is there any sign in my hull anatomy 
of the gnawin' of the cankerworm ? No, my 
dear. I ain't been fretting, not an atom. 
I've just been waiting for you to come and 
say : * Hiram, your pretty loving little gal 
* ain't changed.' And now you come and say 
it, don't you ? " 

She said she did; and indeed, as she 
nestled to him and gazed up at him, it looked 
as if she meant it. 

" That's all right," pursued Hiram. " Don't 
you see now, I couldn't come to you and say : 
' You took me when you was poor, and you'll 
have to stick to me now you're wealthy.' I 
couldn't even seem to mean 'that. I won't 
say you'd have broke my heart, if you hadn't 
come. My heart's a tolerable tough old 
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muscle, and it'd take a deal of breakin'. I 
won't say it wouldn't have ached. I think it 
would ; but there's a margin between achin' 
and breakin', ain't there ? " 

Mary supposed so, laughing at his quaintly 
serious face, and holding the gaunt hand that 
clipped her. 

" But now," resumed Hiram, " there's no 
such thing as a clean hank as'U run five 
minutes without ravelling in this world, is 
there? And we've got trouble in front 
of us." 

" Trouble ? " she repeated. " What should 
trouble us ? " 

" Don't you be scared," said Hiram. 
" Nothing much. But you can see I'm bound 
to the boss for awhile to come, anyhow. 
Now, it stands to nature you want to get 
married, and so do I. And it stands to 
reason that a young lady with a fortune can't 
have her husband acting in my present 
capacity. In any other man's service, I 
should feel the present capacity mean. I 
own up to that ; I should feel it a derogation 
from an American citizen's privileges and 
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proper feelings. But not with Gerard 
Lumby, Esquire. No. Well now, you see, 
I don't want to scratch a sore place, but he's 
had a great deal of trouble, and I am kind of 
sorry for him and attached to him. He's got 
used to me, just as you have, my dear ; and 
if I went away just now, he'd miss me. He's 
mending. I can't make it out ; but from the 
night Mrs. Strange died, he's that changed I 
hardly know him." 

" How is he changed ? " asked Mary, speak- 
ing rather because Hiram paused than for 
any other reason. She could not blame 
Hiram's unselfish devotion ; but you may be 
sure that she looked forward to the waiting 
it promised with no great rejoicing. 

"He used to be just as hard and cold," 
said Hiram, " as a frozen anvil. He wa'n't 
like a man after you three went away together. 
And now he's as sweet and mild as a roarin' 
democrat receivin' a British Prince. He's 
sad sometimes — that's mournful, it'd melt 
the inwards of a Bengal tiger only to look at 
him. But it ain't the same kind o' sadness ; 
and him and Valentine Strange was arm-in- 
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arm walking up and down this road two 
mortal hours the day afore yesterday." 

He paused after that statement, as if he 
expected to be told that it was incredible. 
Mary received it with an astonishment which 
justified his expectation. 

" Arm-in-arm ! " she said. " Mr. Strange 
and Mr. Lumby ! Mr. Gerard ? " 

" Arm-in-arm," he said. " And looking as 
friendly as a pair of rival actors. Only it 
was plain they meant the friendliness, and 
the rival actors pretty gen'ally don't." 

At this moment, a step sounded in the 
lane, and Mary escaping from his arm, peeped 
round the comer of the moss-grown wall, 
" The driver's coming back," she whispered. 

" Ejiss me quick, my honey ! " said Hiram. 
" I shall see you soon. Likely as not, drop 
in and ask you for a cup of tea this evenin'." 

The driver appeared; and Mary, with a 
final shake-hands, as if no tenderer farewell 
had just been taken, entered the car. Hiram, 
with mighty gravity of demeanour, watched 
her driven away, walked back along the 
gravelled drive, entered the house, and 
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marched straight into the presence of his 
master. 

" Well, Search," said Gerard, " what is it ? " 

" Can you spare me this afternoon and 
evenin' ? " Hiram asked. 

" Yes," said Gerard, looking up from a 
book which lay on a table before him. — 
" Search," he said suddenly, and with a little 
smile, " I have been neglecting your affairs 
very sadly. Are you going to Brierham ? " 

Here, for the first and last time in this 
narrative, let it be recorded that Hiram 
blushed. " I am," he said, defensively. 

" Of course you are. Why haven't you 
gone before ? " 

" Well," said Hiram., " there was reasons, 
good reasons." 

" No trouble, I hope ? " said Gerard. 

" None in the world," said Hiram. 

" When do you think of getting married ? " 
asked Gerard. " I suppose I shall lose you 

" No ; you won't," said Hiram. " We 
ain't in any hurry." 

" Yery well," said Gerard quietly. *' She's 
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living with old Mrs. Norton, I think — isn't 
she, in Brierham High Street ? — Ah, I 
thought so. Will you tell somebody to 
saddle Roland and bring him round ? I 
shan't want you a^ain to-day." 

" Thank you," said Hiram, and went away 
on his errand. 

'* No train for two hours," said Gerard to 
himself with a sad little smile. " I can do it 
in an hour easily." 

Ten minutes later, he was at the hall door 
in attire for the saddle. A groom led Roland 
roimd ; and the young fellow, mounting, 
rode away, straight into Brierham town, and 
dismounting at the hotel, walked across the 
quiet sunny street and rang at Mrs. Norton's 
bell. It happened at that moment that Mary 
was in converse with Mrs. Norton. Your 
feminine lover seeks a confidante as a duck 
seeks the water. This, like other generaliza- 
tions, may be disputed by singular examples ; 
but Mary was not a very exceptional young 
woman, and Mrs. Norton knew how the land 
lay ; whilst the butcher and the corn-chandler, 
and the seedy captain and the Irish Quill, 
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and hoc genus omne, surveyed it wrongly, 
and their judgment of its qualities was all 
awry. At the statement that a gentleman 
was in the parlour and wished to see her, the 
old lady bustled down, and was amazed to 
find Mr. Gerard Lumby standing there. 

" Mrs. Norton," said Gerard, shaking 
hands with her, "how do you do? I am 
here as a conspirator, and I want you to be 
another." 

" Lawkamussy, Mr. Lumby 1 " said the old 
lady, quite flustered. 

Gerard explained. "I want to see two 
people happy, Mrs. Norton. One of them is 
the young person now residing under your 

protection, and the other is " He 

paused. 

" I hope it's the right man, sir," said the 
old lady, smiling nervously. 

"I think it is," said Gerard. "Do you 
know who the right man is ? — Yery well. 
If T am wrong, correct me. I think the right 
man, who is in a position very much below 
his worth, wants to put off the marriage 
because he is attached to his employer, and 
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because he thinks his employer cannot spare 
him." 

" It's like a dream, your sayiog so, Mr, 
Lumby," the old lady cried out. " She's 
just been telling me them very words up- 
stairs." 

"Very well, Mrs. Norton," said Gerard. 
"I thought it was so, and I wanted to be 
sure of it." 

" She's a dear nice girl," said Mrs. Norton 
doubtfully. "Do you think, sir, as he's 
worthy of her ? " 

" My dear lady," said Gerard, " Mr. Search 
is a pearl among men. The woman who 
marries him is to be envied, if she has only 
the sense to know his value. And whatever 
you may think of his position, he is just as 
well-to-do as she is. But I forgot. That's a 
secret. Don't say a word about it till they're 
married." So he shook hands, and rode 
away again, leaving the old lady almost 
bursting with her secret. 

In an hour's time or thereabouts, Mr. 
Search arrived in a frock-coat, tightly but- 
toned, a slim tall hat, and very accurately 
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fitting boots and gloves. His solemnity and 
dignity were tremendous. The solemnity 
remained until he took his leave — the dignity 
vanished when he crossed the threshold and 
had once shaken the hostess's hand, and 
nothing remained of it but that serious cor- 
dialness and beautiful sincerity that mark the 
good American. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Search 
was somehow beguiled into a narration of 
certain of his experiences of the world and of 
men and manners. Little Mary sat and 
worshipped him ; and the old lady was filled 
with wonder and admiration. It appeared 
that he had been pretty nearly everywhere 
and seen pretty nearly everything, to the 
.limited experience of his listeners. Mrs. 
Norton confessed him a remarkable man, and 
was known to say of him afterwards that he 
spoke English beautifully. It would seem 
that she regarded it as being a tongue origi- 
nally foreign to him* Hiram left early, since 
he had a two miles' walk from the railway 
station, and reaching the hall, found his 
employer waiting for him. 
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" Search," said Gerard, " I want to speak 
to you." Hiram stood quietly before him ; 
but Gerard arose and began to pace the room 
with unequal steps. By-and-by he paused, 
and stood straight before Hiram and looked 
him in the face. " I have it on my mind to 
say something very serious," he said delibe- 
rately. " It is not very easy to do it. Hiram 
Search — shake hands." Hiram shook hands, 
with his gaze fixed on Gerard's. " You and 
I know from what you saved me. I can 
never pay you for it ; I shall never want to 
feel that I have discharged the debt. But 
will you let me pay you in part ? " 

They still gripped hands, and looked at 
each other steadfastly. 

" Mister," said Hiram gravely, " you paid 
me long ago. You enlisted me with this 
half-sovereign," touching it with the thumb 
and finger of his left hand as it hung from 
his watch-chain. '* It wa'n't the gift — it was 
the way of it. I shall take it kindly if ypu 
will never speak of that night again." 

" Will you let me try in part to thank 
you 
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" I'd rather it rested at this," said Hiram. 
The grip he gave the hand he held at the last 
word, told Gerard all he meant. 

"That can't be," said Gerard. "In the 
first place, we are not going to part, I hope, 
but you are out of my service from this 
hour." 

" No," said Hiram. 

" Yes," insisted Gerard, with a husky 
laugh. " I discharge' you. And now, you 
true friend and honest man, will you do me 
the very greatest favour I can ask you ? 
Will you go away and get married and be 
happy, as you deserve to be, and" — with a 
hurried shamefacedness which made the gift 
gracious — " will you take this as a wedding 
present from a friend ? " 

" This " was a strip of paper addressed to 
a great banking-house in London. 

"Mister," said Hiram coldly, "this takes 
the shine off everything." 

"You can't refuse me," said Gerard. 
" You'll take it to please me. From a friend. 
Search — from a friend. And to a friend — 
the best I ever had. Good-night." 
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He shook Hiram hurriedly by the hand 
again and left him. 

Hiram dug the slip of paper sulkily into 
his waistcoat pocket and stood for a moment 
immersed in unpleasing emotions. " I think 
it's meaner," he said at last, rousing himself, 
" to refuse to take it, than it would have been 
not to offer it. I wish there was no such 
thing as money in the hull wide world. 
Freezes everything, it does." 

But he ended by accepting the gift ; and 
when the natural reluctance he had at first 
felt was over, he experienced a wonderful 
glow of pride and satisfaction in it. He 
packed his traps, and left Lumby Hall next 
day ; but before he went, old Mr. Lumby 
sent for him and bade him good-bye and 
shook hands with him. Hiram's bewilder- 
ment at this unexpected proceeding was not 
allowed to last. 

"My son tells me, Mr. Search," the old 
man said with quavering dignity, " that you 
and he have an unusual tie between you, 
and that you saved him from a great peril, 
by unusual courage and resolution. My son 
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is very dear to me, Mr. Search, and I am 
grateful to any man who has done him a 
service." 

Mrs. Lumhy thanked him also ; and Milly 
gave him a hearty farewell. The women 
had some guess as to the nature of Hiram's 
service, though even they were miles away 
from comprehending the real value of it ; but 
Gerard's father had no suspicion. 

The head-groom was a great chum of 
Hiram's, and pretended business in order to 
have the fun of a drive with him into Brier- 
ham. Their way led them by the road a 
hungry tramp had travelled once upon a 
time ; and when they reached the brow of a 
certain little hill, Hiram got out and sat upon 
a certain stone there, and smoked in solemn 
silence for a time, and then walked on beside 
the dogcart to a gate where he paused again. 
He took the half-sovereign in his hand and 
looked at it, on the spot where it had first 
come into his possession ; and then, with a 
heart full of quiet thanksgiving, he climbed 
back into the dogcart and left those scenes 
behind him. 
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Nothing less than a marriage by special 
license would content him ; and he and Mary 
were married by special license accordingly. 
And when the ceremony was over, by way of 
wedding-tour what should the quaint creature 
do but buy a dogcart and a noble horse, and 
drive with his happy little wife along every 
foot of the ground he had wandered over on 
his way to London ! He told her the whole 
story. He showed her the publichouse 
where he had learned the art of chair-caning. 
He even went inside and sat upon one of 
the chairs his hands had caned, and drank a 
glass of ale so seated; and the landlord, not 
knowing him from Adam, was mightily obse- 
quious to him. And I do not think there 
was ever a happier wedding-tour than that 
simple journey afforded. The September 
lanes were lovely all the way, and the 
wedded pair had splendid weather. They 
drove right into London, and Hiram drank a 
bottle of champagne with that oflScial of the 
Omnibus Company who had engaged him and 
discharged him ; and dined regally with his 

wife at the restaurant where he had served as 
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waiter; and paid a pious pilgrimage to the 
house where he had first met Mary. 

Then after a month amid the gaieties of 
the capital, he sold the horse and the dogcart 
and went down to Brierham ; and on the out- 
skirts of the little town he bought a cottage, 
and there lived in peace and plenty and 
homely contentment, not spending more than 
half his income. 

At this date, he is the father of a boy, 
whose name is Gerard, and whose godfather 
is no less a person than the master of Lumby 
Hall. Hiram himself is an ardent politician, 
and is counted a safe draw at any political 
meeting. He fought the last general election 
with great valour in behalf of a Radical 
candidate against Mr. Valentine Strange, 
who secured a seat in spite of him. His 
invective against the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field is said to have been remarkably vivid ; 
and many of the leaders of the " Brierham 
Morning Star" at that stirring period were 
believed to have been inspired by him. 

Good-bye, Hiram ! Rugged, gentle, gene- 
rous, brave, farewell ! Ill as I have drawn 
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yoTi, you may stand as a type, which has 
been limned better many a time by abler 
hands, of the manhood of the West — indepen- 
dent, valorous, and kindly ; racy of the 
virtues of freedom ; without fear and without 
reproach. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Mr. Jolly bore his daughter's death with 
that Spartan fortitude which belongs to the 
great race of Egotists. I will not say he did 
not grieve; but he talked too much of his 
bereavement for my simple fancy, and 
managed his handkerchief too artistically as 
he stood beside the grave. There is a sort 
of man who will mountebank grief at a 
funeral as he will mountebank joy at a wed- 
ding, and patriotic indignation at an election 
meeting, who, if he shed tears, must needs 
do it with a grace, and dances you an oratori- 
cal minuet over the slain in a Roumelian 
atrocity. 

Of one sincerity of regret Mr. Jolly was 
guilty. His son-in-law had no filial yearn- 
ings towards him, and did not beg him to 
make his house his home. You meet Mr. 
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Jolly in real life now and then, and I cannot 
conceive of him anywhere as being other 
than a bore. I fear that sermons are wasted 
npon him, and that portraiture is a vain art 
for him. Meeting his reflection in these 
pages, he may say — I think I hear him — that 
it is a most unfaithful and uncharacteristic 
sketch, and not in the least like anybody. 

There are few wounds from which the 
human heart will not recover, if they are 
inflicted in its youth. And perhaps the best 
way of curing such wounds is to leave them 
to their own healing, and to do whatever 
plain duties lie before you. This was Val 
Strange's cure, and it succeeded as well as 
could be hoped. From that wild scene on 
Welbeck Head, he went back to such work 
as he could find, and then and there left the 
Primrose Way for ever. He has not yet 
lived down the beliefs his neighbours enter- 
tained about the callousness of his conduct 
towards his young wife and his hardness at 
her death. And so true are the world's 
verdicts and so well worth listening to, that 
Mr. Jolly passes as a model of paternal grief 
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and tender fatherly remembrance of the dead, 
whilst Val is still spoken of as having ex- 
hibited himself as a monster of no feeling. 
It strikes some people as a curious thing that 
so dour and hard a man as Mr. Gerard Lumby 
was believed to be should ever have over- 
looked and forgiven the wrong Val Strange 
did against him. And seeing that the two 
men, though they meet but seldom, are 
singularly attached to each other, these wise- 
acres conclude that Gerard has but a shallow 
sort of nature after all, and is incapable of 
any very strong and enduring emotion. But 
these are mainly people who make a great 
point of their pretensions to " real character." 

Whatever may be thought still of Val's 
relations with his beautiful wife, there are 
no mistakes made about his love for his little 
daughter. He loves her with a haunting 
remorseful tenderness, a sad and deep affec- 
tion ; and the common people say that little 
Constance is the very apple of Squire 
Strange's eye. 

Aunt Lucretia inoculated Reginald only too 
easily with her own beliefs, and the little 
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man for a long time hated Yal with a 
mingled scorn and loathing which were at 
times almost too much to bear. But he 
threw himself on the other hand enthusiastic- 
ally on Gerard's side, and made a hero of 
him, and little as he knew, made some near 
guesses at the sort of storms which had 
passed through his soul. This intimacy with 
Grerard cost him dear, and yet gave him a 
sweet remembrance which will last his life- 
time. He hung about Lumby Hall a good 
deal in those days, and a singular change 
was noticed in him. ^ 

" I never had any feminine society, Mrs. 
Lumby," he said on one occasion. " That 
is, I never enjoyed any lengthened period of 
home-life, don't you know, madam ? and I 
feel the loss — the deprivation deeply. Now, 
it's a fact recognized even by the ancients, 
that female associations soften the manners. 
I can't say I think a lot of the ancients, as 
a rule, though they do make such a fuss of 
them at school and at the 'varsities ; but 
they were certainly right there; don't you 
think so ? " 
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And so tlie bald-headed little man fluttered 
in conversation, in a manner altogether new 
and noticeable. He was nervous — he was 
hurried and flurried in his speech — and yet 
he would talk, and was so remarkably eager 
to be agreeable and complimentary, that he 
ran some risk of becoming a nuisance. 

During one of Keginald's visits to Lumby 
Hall, two years after his sister's death, 
Gerard, unexpectedly entering his bedroom, 
beheld a sight which shook his sides with 
mirth. We suffer, and we think we shall 
never laugh more; but the days and the 
months go by, and the burden of grief is 
somehow lightened, and then comes a jest 
somewhere, and we laugh again as heartily 
as ever. Only perhaps the laughter leaves 
us a little sadder than before, and acts as 
though it were a signal to call the shadow 
back again. 

Beginald, when Gerard came unexpectedly 
upon him, was in his shirt-sleeves, and was 
hard at work with some gruesome gluey 
substance out of a bottle, polishing his bald- 
ness with both hands, as a French-polisher 
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works at mahogany. And, there on the 
table before him was spread each individual 
device of that great fraternity of quacks who 
gift the bald with liquid hair-seed at seven- 
and-six per bottle; a score of them, and 
nearly all unstoppered. Taking in the whole 
situation at a glance, Gerard fell against the 
door-post and lifted up his voice and laughed 
outrageously. He screamed and neighed and 
held his sides ; and the little man, with his 
hands still at his head, turned round, and 
stared at him with a visage so rueful a^nd 
amazed, that mirth became almost heroic in 
intensity. He smiled feebly at length, and 
went on polishing with a look of shame. 

" It's all very well to laugh," he said, 
when Grerard had done laughing, and in a 
condition of infantine weakness, was wiping 
his eyes, "you curled and golden young 
Anak. But how would you feel if you were 
a small cove like me ? five feet four, and as 
bald as a billiard-ball ! I don't believe any 
of 'em are of any use," he added piteously. 
"And this tack " — indicating the bottle whose 
contents he had last employed — " is so awfully 
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sticky and sweet, that whenever I use it, the 
flies get at it, and I feel like a catch-'em 
alive, 0." 

" Don't," said Grerard, raising a protesting 
hand. " I can't stand it." And suddenly 
the little man sat down with his hands well 
out from his garments, and laughed almost 
as heroically as Grerard. 

"You don't go about in that way, do 
you ? " inquired Gerard breathlessly at last. 

" No," said the little man. " It's a self- 
imposed sentence of imprisonment to use it. 
It's very hard, because a fellow can't even lie 
down, lest he should stick to something ; and 
besides that, I'd sooner be as I am, than 
bald in spots, as I should be if it made the 
hair grow, and I had rubbed it off in places. 
There is a dreary sort of interest," he added, 
" in sitting before a looking-glass and betting 
with yourself against any special fly making 
a landing." 

Lord Byron has noted the indubitable fact 
that laughter leaves us doubly serious, but 
this was a droll introduction to a love-con- 
fidence. 
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"Why do you inflict these miseries upon 
yourself ? " asked Gerard. 

"Well, it's unpleasant to know that you're 
singular," the little man responded. " You 
feel ostracised from your kind, don't you 
know ? " 

" Eubbish," said Gerard. 

" Well, that's nonsense of course, and was 
meant for nonsense. But I don't want to 
look like Methuselah yet, and I get taken for 
all manner of ages." 

" Jolly," said Gerard, " I begin to think 
you are in love." 

He had not the remotest belief that this 
shaft would hit the white, or he would never 
have loosed it. 

"So I am," said Reginald. — Gerard sa.t 
grave and. silent. — " Why shouldn't I be ? " 
asked the little itnan. "I'm not Old Parr. 
And look here, Lumby, you can tell me 
perhaps whether I have a chance." He 
looked guiltily at Gerard, and said in a 
manner more than half aggressive : " It's 
your cousin Milly." 

"I can't tell," said Gerard. "Go and 
speak to her. You have my best wishes." 
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" It's horribly absurd, you know," said the 
little man. " Of course, it's awfully absurd. 

I used to watch Va Fellows I knew I 

used to watch, and I used to laugh at 'em no 
end. I never[thought I should come to this," 
he added, indicating the bottles on the 
dressing-table ; " but when a man's as far 
gone as I am, he'll do anything to make him- 
self feel a little worthier." 

When a man gets to so pronounced a 
badinage as this concerning himself, it is not 
easy for anything less than a hippopotamus 
to feel thin-skinned. Gerard saw that the 
little man was almost hysterical in his desire 
to hide himself, and sauntered away, there- 
fore, with an aspect of carelessness, repeating 
his advice. 

In a quarter of an hour Eeginald descended 
with no trace of his late pursuits about him, 
and seeking Milly, found her in the garden, 
plunged desperately into the question at his 
heart — and was rejected. She respected him 
— she liked him — she offered him a sister's 
affection. She let him down as gently as she 
could ; and he went away sadly, and threw 
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all the preparations out of window, and 
grieved. He announced his departure that 
evening; and Gerard of course knew the 
cause of it, and was very sorry for the 
staunch friend, and the brother of his dead 
love. Before Reginald went away, however, 
he spoke to Milly again. 

"You're very good and tender-hearted," 
he said; "and when I'm gone, you'll very 
likely accuse yourself of having made me 
miserable. Don't do that," he pleaded stoutly. 
" I'm not going to pay myself the poor 
compliment of saying I don't care. Of course 
I care; but I don't know who it was, just 
now, but there was a lady of whom somebody 
said that to know her was a liberal education. 
And I shall be a better fellow for it ; and I'm 
very much obliged to you for putting it so 
kindly. — Grood-bye," he said briskly ; but the 
tears were in his eyes. 

Mrs. Lumby spoke of his departure, and 
asked Gerard privately if he could divine 
what had driven Reginald away. He, think- 
ing his mother innocent of the truth, re- 
spected his friend's secret ; but it was soon 
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apparent that she knew it, and had but asked 
her question for an object of her own. 

" Why has Milly refused so many offers ? " 
she asked. " Is there nobody in the world 
will suit her, or is she in love with somebody 
already ? " 

Gerard was silent; but something in his 
mother's face and voice recalled to his mind 
the time when Milly had clung to him 
begging him to abandon his purposed pursuit 
of his enemy. Whilst he was thinking of 
this, his mother returned to the charge. 

" Can you guess who it may be, Grerard ? " 

There was that curious something in her 
face and voice again ; but he was not of that 
tribe of dandies who are ready at any mere 
hint to believe a woman in love with them. 

"Why should / guess?" he asked, as 
lightly as he could, and rising, made as if 
to leave the room. 

His mother arose also and stood before 
him. " Can't you guess, Gerard ? " 

He stood a little awkwardly before her, 
and would have made any light answer serve 
to turn the question aside, if he could have 
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found one. But none occurred to him. His 
mother's reiterated question seemed to point 
to him, and the remembrance he had in his 
mind gave him the same indication ; but he 
was loath to accept it. To love and love's 
delights, his heart was dead. Love is not so 
poor a thing in all hearts, that a year or two 
can serve to bury it out of memory. 

" Gerard," she said, seeing him silent, and 
perhaps mistaking the slight traces of con- 
fusion which declared themselves, " I have 
known it a long time. She began to care 
for you when — when your troubles began, 
dear." 

" If it is so," he returned, " you should 
have kept her secret, mother." 

"Oh," she cried, a little wounded, "you 
are not to think that Milly has spoken to me, 
or that she guesses that I know. But women 
see these things." 

"I hope you are mistaken," answered 
Gerard; and having kissed her, left the 
room. 

He was not a young man from whom 
caresses came lightly, or often ; and the kiss 
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seemed to his mother to set a certain seal of 
solemnity upon his refusal. A day or two 
later, she began quietly to question Milly as 
to the reason of her manifold refusals of 
eligible young manhood. 

" You don't want me to go away, do you, 
aunty ? " asked the young lady ; and the old 
one entered a warm disclaimer. "Let me 
stay with you," pleaded Milly. " I shall 
never marry," she added. 

" Until the right man asks you," returned 
the old lady. 

"Let us wait till he comes, dear aunt," 
said Milly, "before we say any more about 
it." So the question dropped, and was no 
more reverted to. 

You remember in the famous wooing of 
Duncan Gray, the sly Scottish brevity of 
humour with which the narrator sets forth 
the final causes which brought the young 
people together. Gerard, like Duncan, was 
' a lad o' grace ; ' but Milly's case was by no 
means piteous to look at. She seemed, on 
the contrary, to be very fairly happy ; she 
was always good-tempered and cheerful ; she 
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made the old house bright with a sweet 
equable brightness. Gerard began to be- 
think himself — What would it look like if 
she left it? His mother's revelation hung 
in his mind a good deal; he admitted that 
Milly would make an ideal wife for any man 
happy enough to win her. Yet there was 
no room in his heart for any new love. He 
watched her as she tended his father, and 
warmed the old man's last dim years with 
a gentle and untiring love, like that of a 
good daughter. He watched her ' as she 
cheered his mother, and saw in her the only 
sunshine the house held within it in these 
gray days. He thought highly of her, and 
regarded her with what he felt as a deep 
brotherly affection, but no more. 

Whilst things were at this pass, the new 
owner of the Grange, a handsome young 
bachelor, well provided with the good things 
of life, began to make advances, and was 
remarkably well received by Mrs. Lumby. 
Gerard's mother was one of those curiously 
unselfish women who find delight in others' 
happiness, and make no schemes for their 

VOL. UI. T 
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own, and who are generally very happy in 
despite of fortune, perhaps because of their 
own unselfishness. Gerard had liked the new 
neighbour well enough, to begin with ; and 
though he was slower to make friendships 
now than he had ever been, he manifested 
a liking for Mr. Graham's society. But some- 
how — construe me this who will — he began 
suddenly to discern some wretched affecta- 
tions in the man's manner ; his whiskers 
offended him for one thing, and he hated to 
see a man part his hair in the middle and 
wear an eyeglass. Curiously enough, the 
birth of these small mislikings was contempo- 
raneous with a seeming of desire on Mr. 
Graham's part to be a good deal at Lumby 
Hall and to inveigle Milly into private talk, 
and to waylay her in a chance manner in 
her drives, walks, and visits. A little cool- 
ness sprang up between Gerard and the new 
acquaintance, and once or twice Gerard 
greeted the casual mention of his name with 
chill ridicule of his smile, which was perhaps 
a little too frequent, or of his eyeglass, 
which was somewhat too transparently in 
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the young gentleman's way. Mrs. Lumby 
having favoured his visits, and clearly dis- 
cerned their object, was a little piqued. 

" Grerard," she said privately to him, " you 
do injustice to Mr. Grraham. No man is 
altogether free of peculiarities; but he is a 
gentleman ; he is very good to the poor ; 
and his character is unimpeachable." 

The young fellow growled a little, ad- 
mitting that all this might be true, but 
demanding to know what the gentleman in 
question saw to smirk at all day long. 

" Lemonade is a very good drink in its 
way, no doubt," he said with a reluctant 
laugh, " but you don't always want it. What 
is the fellow always here for? One gets 
tired of him." 

" He is paying his addresses to Milly," 
said the excellent woman with some warmth. 
" And you must not play the part of the dog 
in the manger, Gerard." 

" What ? " said he, with more briskness 
than was common with him. — " Is she going 
to marry that fellow ? " 

He walked on a step or two, with a 
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stronger feeling of dielike than ever for Mr. 
Graham. 

" I can't say how far the matter has 
gone," said Mrs. Lnmby'in answer. "But his 
intentions are evident, and I hope Milly will 
accept him. It is high time she was settled." 

Gerard took this intimation with a worse 
grace than might have been expected of him. 
He would at least have liked, he said, to see 
her married to a worthy man. 

" Is there anybody worthier in the field ? " 
demanded his mother. 

To that query Milly's well-wisher returned 
no answer. 

A day came when the contemned Graham 
came with his smile, and after an interview 
with Milly, went away without it. He 
stayed away for a month or two ; and Gerard 
missed him so far that at last he sent him 
a note asking him to join in a day's shooting. 
The old coldness died, and the two, without 
developing an heroic friendship, got on very 
well as neighbours, and were pleasant ac- 
quaintances. 

" You get on very well with Mr. Graham 
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now^ Grerard," said his mother, with an un- 
kind emphasis on the " now." 

" I like him better than I did," said the 
young man with perfect calm. He was by 
this time a Justice of the Peace, noticeable 
for a judicial patience in his conduct of such 
cases as came before him. Amongst his 
compeers was one Staines, a middle-aged 
man, a widower, and a large landowner. 
This was the one man whom Gerard really 
esteemed out of all the unpaid justices of the 
county, and he spoke of him with reserved 
warmth at home,^ and finally brought him 
to Lumby Hall pretty often. But Mr. Staines 
began to come of his own initiative. There 
was very little glass in the gardens of the 
Hall, and his conservatories were the finest 
in the whole country-side. He used to Send 
melons, pines, grapes, and what not ; and as 
for flowers, they began to bloom all the year 
round. The ill-regulated Gerard began to 
cool towards the admirable Staines, and Mrs. 
Lumby lost patience with him. 

" Why have you quarrelled with Mr. 
Stai]ies ? " she asked. 
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"We haven't quarrelled," said Gerard 
quietly. 

''You are not nearly so friendly as you 
were," persisted his mother ; and then broke 
out : " You are a dog in the manger, Gerard. 
You will neither marry Milly yourself nor 
let any man marry her." 

" I don't want her to marry Staines, cer- 
tainly," he said with provoking calmness. 
" She mustn't be a nurse all her life. The 
man's five-and-forty, and has three children." 

His mother sighed, and was fast giving 
him up as intractable. If JVljUy had only 
shown some favour to any one of her wooers, 
she would have had more hope. That might 
stir him into action, she thought; and she 
even manoeuvred to make it appear that the 
girl had a penchant for the widower; but 
without effect. 

All these things took time, of course ; and 
indeed four years had gone by since Val 
Strange had betrayed his friend. Many 
things which had at that time seemed im- 
possible, had come about. Gerard had for- 
given his enemy. He had done more — he 
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had saved the enemy's life, in place of taking 
it. He had himself, after an awful repent- 
ance, settled down into peace of heart, or 
something very near it. And nearly all this 
time the thought had been in his mind — 
vaguely at first, but clearer and more clear 
as time went on — that the best woman he 
had ever known in his life loved him, and 
was to be had almost for the asking. Messrs. 
Graham and Staines had done something 
between them to open his eyes to his own 
condition. But it was natural that in a 
heart so loyal, there should be much tender- 
ness about disturbing the place of the dead. 
Consciously to admit a new love, had some- 
thing of an air of sacrilege about it ; and on 
the other hand there was a baseness of cox- 
combry about the idea of marrying Milly out 
of pity for her attachment — as if she could 
not live without him. And indeed Milly 
seemed happy and contented amidst the 
multifarious duties she laid upon herself, and 
looked by no means like the love-lorn maiden 
of the lending library. But as widower 
Staines grew more and more persevering in 
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his presentations of fruit and flowers, and 
more exigent in his attendance at the Hall, 
Gerard at last became alive to the fact, that 
however Romance might reject the notion, he 
had within him capacities for loving a second 
time. There were none of the old wild 
transports of passion in this calm affection ; 
but it was none the less a marriageable love, 
and he saw it. I am not altogether sure that 
the volcanic nature of his first love had not 
imbued him with ideas about love and mar- 
riage in general which were hard to shake, 
and that finding none of the volcanic agencies 
at work, he declined to believe in the dictates 
of his own heart. But at last the Staines 
affair came to a head, and the middle-aged 
Justice came up with a nervous smile and 
went away without it. Then' Gerard spoke. 

Milly asked for time to think, and consulted 
his mother. " I am not going to be married 
out of pity," she said with spirit in the course 
of the colloquy ; and then with sudden ten- 
derness, threw herself upon Mrs. Lumby's 
bosom, a gentle avalanche, and asked — Could 
she make him happy ? The mother was sure 
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of it, had seen it for a long time. " Speak to 
him of it," murmured Milly ; " and tell me 
what he says, and how he says it." 

Mrs. Lumby promised, and kept her promise. 
" I have been blind," said Grerard. " I have 
loved her these two years past." 

That settled the matter ; and the news of 
the result of the conference between mother 
and son being conveyed to Milly, she con- 
sented. They were married, and they live 
in a calm blessedness and confidence in each 
other, enduring crosses and griefs and trials 
like other people. A year ago, Gerard's 
father died, peacefully and happily, having 
lived to dandle an heir-male upon his knees, 
and to see a promise that the old house 
would be kept alive. The great firm prospers, 
and is higher in the world than ever; and 
Barnes still sits in the seat of Garling. Val 
Strange meets his old friend and enemy at 
times, and after all there is on each side a 
softened and tender esteem. The two know 
each other's temptations, and that is a great 
matter. Where storm raged, calm reigns. 

Grood-bye, Val. Good-bye, Gerard. Good- 
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bye, Hiram. You are not the only dream- 
children I have had, by many, but I have 
loved none so well and have parted from 
none so sadly. You are going out into a 
cold world, my lads, and will find nobody to 
love you as your father did. 



THE END. 
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Pictures at South Kensington. With 70 Illustrations, is. ..• J 

The English Pictures at the National Oallery. 1 14 lUusts. is. 

The Old Masters at the National Oallery. 128 lUusts. is. ed. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79 . Complete in One Volume, with nearly 
600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy Bvo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Orosvenor Notes, 1877-1882. A Complete Catalogue of Exhi- 
bitions at the Grosveaor Gallery since the Commencement. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, cloth limp, 6s. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Oallery. 
~ With Notes by H. Blackburn, and 242 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s, 

UNIFORM WITH "ACADEMY NOTES:' 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, is. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations, is. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1881. 104 Illustrations, is. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1882. 114 Illustrations, is. 

Olasgow Institute of Pine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. is. 

Olasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 

Olasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. is. 

Olasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1881. ' 108 Illusts. is. 

Olasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1882. 102 Illusts. is. 

Walker Art Oallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 

Walker Art Oallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 

"Walker Art Oallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. is. 

Boyal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, is.. 

Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. is. 

Children of the Oreat City. By F. W. Lawson. is. 

"-•^ . _ 

Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s. . 

Blake (WiUiam) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScOTT. With descriptive Test 
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In Illuminated Cover, crown 4to, 6s. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language and Legends. 

By W. J. Gordon. lUust. in Colours by Viola Boughton. [Shorify. 

This sumptuous and elegant Birthday Book is the first in which our floral [T 

treasures have been laid under really effective contribution. It has been produced at F; 

immense cost, and in it we have one of the most accurate and beautiful Masterpieces 
ofChromo-lithographv yet issued from the press. Within its sixty -four fully-coloured 
pages, each lithographed in fourteen printings, we have a noble Series ofiovely Bou- 
quets, depicting in all their wealth of grace attd beauty the most famous of our field 
and garden jewels ; as a different flower is taken for every day in theyeat^ there 
are no fewer than three hundred and sixty-six separate selections. The legends 
and the sentiments ascribed to each of the chosen blossoms hone formed the theme of 
' some fifteen hundred lines of Original Verse, and there is thus ^tven one of the fullest 
" Languages of Flowers " in existence, and the only one which is free from duplicates. 
An unusual amount of thought and labour has been expended on thi work, and the 
publishers congratulate themselves that in a literary and artistic sense the result has 
oeen fully commensurate thereto. Such a collection of flowers, so complete and corn- 
fact, has never before been offered. As a Book of Birthdays and Family Records it 
IS unsurpassed. The addition of the scientific names to the minutely accurate delinea- 
tions of plants renders its pages invaluable to the botanist and every lover of leaf and 
bloom. The legends which form the burden of its verse xifill delight the scnolar and 
archaologist and all students of song and fotklore ; while the copious floral mean- 
ings, completer than in any other " language of flowers " yet available, will render it 
the constant companion and most treasured gift of a mudi^^tore numerous section of 
the community — the whole world of Sweethearts of the English-speaking nations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an In- 
troduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Bowers' (O.) Hunting Sketches : 

Canters in Orampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gcrse- 
boroufzfa. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag 
Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 

facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, 71s, 

•^^^~ ■ — I III ■ I ■ .^»^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with numerous Illustrations,-75. 6d, 1 

Brand's Observations on Popular ^tiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by: 

More Worlds than One : The Creed of the Philosopher and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brewster. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science : Lives of Galileo, Tvcho Brahk, and 
Kepler. By Sir David Brewster. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 45. 6d. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gUt. 75. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by Stot- 
hard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 
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Bret Harte^ Works by: 

Bret Harte's Collected Works. Arranged and Revised by 
Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

Vol. I. CoMPLSTE Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
— Bohemian Papers — Spanish and American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 25. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth limp, 25. 6d, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, is. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 

The Luck of Boaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 
Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, IS. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Flip. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, 25. 6d. 



Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 



Ballads of Life, Love, and 

Humour. With a Frontispiece by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Selected Poems of Robert Bu- 
chanan. With Frontispiece by Tnes. 
Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Book of Orm. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Idyls and Legends of Inver- 

bum. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 



St. Abe and his Seven Wives : 

A Tale of Salt Lake City. With a 
Frontispiece by A. B. Houghton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

White Hose and Ited : 
A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

The Hebrid Isles : Wanderings 
in the Land of Lome and the Outer 
Hebrides. With Frontispiece by W, 
Small. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



♦*♦ See also Novels, pp. 19 and 21. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

A New Edition, Complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of 

the Classical Extracts. 
♦*♦ Also an Abridgment in "The May/air Library,'' under the title 
1 •• Melancholy Anatomised,'' post Svo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Burton (Captain), Works by : 

The Book of the Sword : Bein^ a History of the Sword and its 
Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 25*. [In preparation. 

To the Gold Ooast for Gold : A Personal Narrative. By Richard 
i F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. With Maps and Frontis- 

piece. Two Vols., crown Svo, ais. [Shortly. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt,' with Ulustrations, 75. 6d, 

Bjrron's Letters and Journals. 

• With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 



Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Cameron (Commander) and Captain Burton. 

To the Gold Coast for Gold : A Personal Narrative. By Richard 
F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. [In the press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

Campbell.— White and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Caravan Route (The) between Egypt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 

» 

Carlyle (Thomas): 

Thomas Osurlyle : Letters and BeooUeotions. By Moncurb D. 

Conway, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. -y. <yi 

On the Choice of Books. With a Life of the Author by R. H. 
Shepherd. New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 
IS. 6d. , 

The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Balph Waldo 
Emerson, 1834 to 1872. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Two Vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra. [Shortly, 
These Utters, extending over a period of nearly fortv years, were, by the cow- 
rMn consent and direction of the illustrtous writers, long since placed in Mr, 
Norton's hands with the fullest powers for editing and publication. It is not 
too much to claim that the correspondence will be found to form the most valu- 
able and entertaining work of the kind ever issued. ,■..,- 
. 1 ' 'i 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, « 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 1 

Large 4to, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, 28s. 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving ; Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chattc 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. ■ 
BOHN ; and 450 fine Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition] 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. Demy 8vo, cloth 
limp, 25. 6d, ^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d* 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

*• Broad Grins," '• My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humoroua 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by G. 
B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6</. 

Convalescent Cookery : 

A Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan. 

" Full of sound sense and useful hints.** — Saturday Review. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by : 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 285. 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hehnessy^ Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Becollections. By Moncurb 

D. Conway, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Cook (Button).— Hours with the Players. 

.- By DuTTON Cook. With a Steel Plate Frontispiece. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Cop5n-ight in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidney 
Jerrold, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

'* TUl the time arrives when copyright shall he so simple and so uniform that 
it can be generally understood and enjoyed, such a handbook as this will prove of 
great value. It ts correct as well as concise, and gives Just the kind and quantity 
of information desired by persons who are ignorant of the subject, and turn to tt 
for information and guidance.** — ^AxHBNiEUM. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. » 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of CM 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

With Notices of the Early History of Eton CoUege. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

Credulities^ Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of " Finger-Ring Lore." &c. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s» 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " De Delitti e delle Pene.'* 
By James Anson Farrsr. 
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Cruikshank^ Oeorge: 



The Oomic Almanack. Complete in Two Series : The First 
from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, two very thick volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Oruikshank. By Blanchard Jerrold, 
Author of "The Life of Napoleon HI.," &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a List of his Works. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth eztoa, 245. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Heraldry ; 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, ■*-*^'^ 

Davenant.— What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents en the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d, 

Doran.— Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, half-bound, 125. 6d, 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. ^'' 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times. By W. Davenport Adams. (Uni- 
form with Brewer's " Reader's Handbook.") [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of Plants. 

By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 



[In preparation. 



Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

3. Herrick's (Robert) Hespert- 

des, Noble Numbers, and Com- 
plete Collected Poems. With 



2. Fletoher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems : Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. 
One Vol. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms 
I. toL. in Verse, and other hither- 
to Unpublished MSS., for the 
first time Collected and Edited. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. Two Vols. 



ftf emorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir PhiUp) Com- 
plete Poetical Works, mcluding 
all those in "Arcadia." With 
Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, 
Essay on the Poetry of Sidney. 
and Notes. Three Vols. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 65. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and Precious 

stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

* ■- ' ■ --■ - ■ ■ ■■■■■■— -- , ■—-■■— 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo cloth extra, 6s. 

Ewald.— Stories firom the State Papers. 

By AI.BX. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of * The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," &c. With an Autotype Facsimile. 

. *. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Pairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
of zoo Illustrations by the Author. 

,.^ -— Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of '• Noted Names of Fiction ; '* 
and Charles G. Wheeler. 






Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The ChemicsJ History of a Candle : Lectures delivered before 
a Juvenile Audience at the Royal Institution. Edited by William 
Crookes, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
45. 6</. — 

On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each 
other: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience at the Roya4 
Institution. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

*• One of those gossiping boohs which are as full of amusement as of instruction.** 

•— ATHENiEUM. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Fitzgerald.— Recreations of a Literary Man ; 

or, Does Writing Pay ? With Recollections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's Working Life. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 
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Oardening Books : 

A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By George Glbmny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Our Eitohen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Terrold, Author of " The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent. By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo,f 

illustrated cover, 15. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. [ 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 
George Heath. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. • 

One Shilling Monthly. 

Oentleman's Magazine (The) for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical contained the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled "Dust," by Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of "Garth," &c. " Science Notes," by W. Mattieu 
» Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly.— In January, 
1883, will be begun a New Serial Novel by Robert Buchanan, 
entitled " The New Abelard." 

V Now ready, the Volume for January to June, 1882, cloth extra, 
price 8s. td ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each, 

Oentleman's Annual (The). 

Containing Two Complete Novels by R. E. Francillon and the 

Author of " Miss Molly." Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, is. 

- 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM.— Squaxe Svo, cl. ex., 6s. 6d, ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 

Oerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by. John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
on Steel by George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

^*Thc illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said *n the Appendix to 
my 'Elements of Drawing,* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt {in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled evefi by him), . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools.**— Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Glenny.— A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 

'• A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide.** — Leeds Mercury. 

■ — ■ _ , ,, 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6<f . 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 
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' Square z6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Oolden Library, The : 

Ballad History of England. By 

W. C. Benmbtt. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 
Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

i Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

! the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

b Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
f tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

I Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Odditiesr 

f Complete. With all the original 
\ Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) TsJes of 

1 a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

. the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

\ Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 
.< Series Complete in One Vol. 

Hunt's Essays : A 



Leigh 
for a 

Pieces. With 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 



Tale 

Chimnev Comer, and other 

Portrait, and Introduc* 



cloth extra, 2S. per volume. 
Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope's PoeticsJ Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuve. 

St. Pierre's Paul 'and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited,, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Lston 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 64, 

Oreeks and Romans, The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

, " Must find a place, not only upon the scholar's shelves, but in every well-chosen 
library of art."— Daily News. 

r Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d, 

Quyot.— The Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnold Guyot. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, 
and Gray ; 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and 
copious Index. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Hair (The) : Its Treatment in Health, Weak- 

ness, and Disease. Translated from the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Eostasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 85. 
New Symbols. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Oown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Tbe Serpent Flay. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 



IShortly 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists. 

With Notices of their Lives and Writings. By Helen and Alice 
ZiMMERN. A New Edition. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 

S. C. Hall. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Maclise, Gjlbert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

'*The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford*s beautiful English 
sketches in * Our Village,* but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
6rig'A/."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Haweis (Mrs,), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cpver, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, 

" A well-considered attempt to aptly canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. .... idrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point ; she does not mince matters^ but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 

on the follies they indulge, in We may recommend the booh to the 

ladies whom it concerns.'*— Atheu^vm. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

•«* See also Chaucer, p. 6 0/ this Catalogue. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American Humorists. 

Including Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and 
Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. [Shortly. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 

Heath (P. Q.)— My Garden WUd, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c. 



"If gardens of wild flowers do not begin at once to spring ub over half the little 
patches of back yard within fifty miles of London it will not be Mr. Heath's fault, 
for a more exquisite picture of the felicity of horticulture has seldom been drawn for 



us by so charming and graphic a word-painter as the writer of this pleasant little 
volume.'* — Grant Allen, in The Academy. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. ' 

•' The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts; 
should be read at length to be appreciated properly ^ and in our opinion its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed.*'— St. James's Gazette. 

Cr.Svo, bound in parchment, 8s. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15s. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 

Holmes.— The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, M.D. 1 

" Tke advice the author gives, coming as it does from one having authority, is 
most valuable.'* —NhTVKE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations, -j 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. \ 

Hood's (Tom) Prom Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. ,With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. . ^ tv ^^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys. 6d. ■" *::*^ 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

Tenth Editipn, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Home.— Orion : 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne.1 
With Photographic Portrait from a Medallion by Summers. • — ^j 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 

Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 

Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco-. 

nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. m 

" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 

work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 

public from the working maws point of view.*' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 

Hueffer. — The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. j 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Ireland under the Land Act : 

Letters to the Standard during the Crisis. Containing the most 
recent Information about the State of the Country, the Popular 
Leaders, the League, the Working of the Sub-Commissions, &c. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the Evidence in full ; 
Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant- Wall. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 
" Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture or 
decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something of 
/A« aif."— Morning Post. 
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A New E<lition, crown 8vo, cloth extxa, Ilhsstxated« 7s. Gid:. 

Jennizigs.— The RosicmciaiiB : 

Their Kites and Mysteries. With Chapters 0a the Anoiflfit Fife and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravb Jennings. With Fire fidl 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Gfmden that Paid the Bent. By Tom J£kjloij>. Fcap. 8vOt 

illustrated cover, zs. ; cloth limp, is. 6d 

Househokl Horticnltare : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and 
Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 6vo, doth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Our Eitcben Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of " The Garden that Paid the tieai,'* 
tic. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

, ** The combination of hints on cookery utith gardening has been vety eUverly 
carried out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little vwk. Mr. 
Jerrold it corrut in saying that English people do not make half the use of vege- 
tables they might ; and by showing now easily they can be grown, and so ometimcd 
fr^h, he ts dotng a great deal to make them more popular** — DAn.Y CgR<yicLa. 

!'' Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, l4X. 

Josephus, The Complete Works ofl 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both *' The Antiquities of tibe 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustratioas, 6s. 

Kavanagh.— The Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh/ 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as d^ightful as the 
best of Grimm's * German Popular Stories.* .... For the most part the stories 
are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kimd, .... 
Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable.** — Spbctatos. -*•< 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. With Illustratiens by Thomas Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6tL ^/f^t 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, &c. : 

Th« Thousand and One Nights : Commonly called, in England, 
"The Arabiam Nights' Entertainments." A New Traaslati<n from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illostrated 
bpr many hundred Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by 
' ' iu Habvey. A New Edition, from a Copy annotated by the 
t, edited by his Nephew, Edward Stanley Poole. Witfi a 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 




in the Middle Ages : Stories from " The Thou- 

Bv Edward William Lane, Author of "The 

Edited by Stanley Lake-Poole. Crown 8to, 

llnthepresi 



Nights." 
ns/'&c. 
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Lamb (Charles): 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. 
With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Han- 
cock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare 
First Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, zos. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose and Verse, reprinted from the 
Original Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by K. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page 01 the " Essay on Roast Pig." Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7$. 6d, 

" A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to 
bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.*' — Saturday Review. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince Dorus. By Charles Lamb. 

Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

" The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the 
hearts of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.'*— A. C. Swinburne, 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

I Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

" The whole book is well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestioifs. 
We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a good dial 
about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones." — Graphic 

Crown 8vo. cleth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 

whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 

■ ' - -— - - 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
" Thoreau : A Study." 

Longfellow : 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. Including '* Outre Mer," 
" Hyperion." " Kavanagh," " The Poets and Poetry of Europe," and 
" Driftwood." With Portrait and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Carefully Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With numerous fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By A Sane Patient. 

" The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subjefit 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity mhcn he wrote this book; it i$ 
bright, calm, and to the ^oin^*'— Spbctator. 
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Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, z8s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. 

McCarthy (Justin), Works by: 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the General Election of 1880. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. each. — Also a Popular 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 



««, 



Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes littUbut approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words p%Ud on 
words could say no more for it.** — Saturday Review. 

History of the Pour Georges. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vols, demy Svo, cloth extra, 125. each. [In preparation. 

*,* For Mr, McCarthy's Novels^ seepp, 22, 24. * 

r ^\ w ■■■ ■-■ ■ ■ !■■■■■ ■■■■■ ■■■ -■ — . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 

MacDonald (Oeorge).— The Princess and 

Curdie. By GEORGE MacDonald, LL.D. With 11 Illustrations 
by James Allen. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6rf. 

Maclise Oallery (The) of Illustrious Literary 

Characters : 85 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal and 
Biographical, by William Bates, B.A. . [In pr$paration, 

Macquoid (Mrs.)^ Works by : 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 50 fine 

Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth gilt, los. 6d. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With about 
70 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Engraved by Swain. Square 
bvo, cloth extra, ids. 6d. [/» preparation, 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers^ while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.** — Morning Post. 

Mallock (W. H;), Works by : 

Is Life Worth Living ? By William Hurrell Mallock. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. W. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 

W. H. Mallock. Post Svo, cloth limp, 25. td. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8*.* 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 

Second Edition, with S Preface. Two Vols., crown Svo, 21S. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5$. 

Magna Charta, 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

I — - — — i ~ 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Chc^oe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 100 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. Cheap Edition, illust. bds., 25. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8voy 
illustrated boards, 25. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. Crow:^ 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or. The New Pilgrim's Progress: 

Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Ex- 
cursion to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. By 
Mark Twain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents at Home; and Roughing It. By Mark Twain, 

With 200 Illustrations by t". A. Fraser. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. By Mark Twain. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mississippi Sketches. By Mark Twain. With about 300 Original 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. [/;» preparation. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

" The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in everv line, make of all this episode of 
Jim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before.** — Athen^cum. 

Small Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

Miller.— Physiology for the Young ; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its application to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading,. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 
'M» admirable introduction to a subject which ail who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers* ends.**— Echo. 

MUton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Small 
Svo, 15. ; cloth extra, is. 6d, , 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, is. ; cloth extra, 
is.6d. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. 6d, per volume. 



Mayfair Library, The 

The New Republic. By W. H. 

Mallock. 

The New Paiil and Virginia. 

By W, H. Mallock. 
The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Old Stories Be-told. By Walter 
» Thornbury. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

• LiAM Senior. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry 
S. Leigh. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 
Rowley. 

More Puniana. . By the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley. * 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. ■» 

The Philosophy of Hand- 

' writing. Don Felix de Salauanca. 

Curiosities of Criticism. ^ By 
' Henry J. Jennings. -*' 

liiterary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

PoeticaJ Ingenuities andEccen- 

^ tricities. Selected and Edited by 
*^ W. T. Dobson. -^ ^ -^ 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 

Kempt. - 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edite'd by 
W. Davenport Adams. 



Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. First Series. Containing : 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Second Series. Containing : 
Broken Hearts — Engaged— Sweet- 
hearts— Dan'l Dnice — Gretchen — 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 
Pinafore— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 

S. Leigh. 
The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 

The Agony Column of " The 

Times," from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction,by Alice Clay. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec. 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregor. 

Balzac's " Com6die Humcdne " 
and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgment of "Burton's 
. Anartomy of Melancholy." 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
by W. Davenport Adams. 

Leaves ^from a Naturalist's 

<» Note-Book. ByDr.ANDREwWiLSON. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By O. WendellHolmes. 
lUustraied by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Hu- 

piour and Curiosities of the Law and 
Men of Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Tneatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Witch Stories. By E. L. Linton. 



Large 4to, bound in buckram, 21s, 

Moncrieff.— The Abdication; or, Time Tries All. 

An Historical Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. With Seven 
Etchings by John Pettie, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. Mac 

Whirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. 

. . . . ^ 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, withnumerous Illustrations, js.Cd. 



North Italian Folk. 



By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

" A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey tana 
read Mrs. Cart's pages instead. , . Description with Mrs. Carr is a real gift, . 
It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated,"— Cohtzuforaky Rxvibw, , 
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New JNovels : 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN : An Impossible 
Story. By Walter Besant. Illust. by Fred. Barnard. 3 vols., cr. 8yo. 

7ALBNTINA: A Sketch. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols., cr. 8vo. 

KBPT IN THE DABK. By Anthony Trollope. With a 
Frontispiece by J. B. Millais, R.A. 2 vols., post 8vo, las. [Oct. 20. 

VAL STRANGE : A Story of the Primrose Way. By David 
Christie Murray. 3 vols., crown 8vo, [Shortly. 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter, Author of 
." Cavalry Life,*' &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. ISkortly. 

THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
•• Robin Gray," &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OXTIDA is now in preparation, in 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of " God 
and the Man,** &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

DUST: A Story. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of "Garth," 
" Sebastian Strome,*' &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

A NEW NOVEL by WILKIB COLLINS is now in preparation, 
in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE, and other Stories. By F. W. 
Robinson, Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vels. [Shortly. 

A NEW COLLECTION of STORIES by CHARLES READS 

;_Js now in preparation, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. . 

_,.. -f/V Post 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 5s. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children by Walter 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. i 

O'Snaughnessy (Arthur), Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap.' 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6rf. '•», ; ,.>viiiy/ • *')• ^ 

Musio and Moonlight. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<2. '..».. .-><>•■ ^ 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, los. 6d. 

J .__ II -Ml ■ ■ I • - ■ I . — ■ , , — 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. ' 

Held in Bonda.ge. Pasoarel. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil CastlemaiBe's Gage. 

Triootrin. 

Puck. 

FoUeFarine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 



Two Little Wooden Shoes* 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

ATHllage Commune. 

InMaremma. 



**♦ Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated 
tsoards, 2s. each. .^■■- i 

QUID A' S NEW STORIES.— Sq. 8vo, cloth gUt, cinnamon edges, 75. C(U' 
: Stories for Children. ByOuiDA. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Viguette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists^ The : 

Ben Jonson'a Works. 

With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam XjIfford^ Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 



Chapman's Works. - 
Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. con- 
tains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, with 
an Introductory Essay by Algernon 



Charles Swinburne; Vol. III. the 
Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 
From the Text of William Gifforo. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. One 
Vol. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6^. 

Parliamentary Procedure^ A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

i Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

iPayn.— Some Private Views : 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to, The 
Times, By James Payn, Author of " Lost Sir Massingberd," &c. 

. *** For Mr. Payn's Novels, see pp. 22, 24, 25. 

* , ' ■ ■ 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, los. 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Hi^orical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 

I Proctor (R. A.), Works by: 

£as7 star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, 
^ Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pamiliar Science Studies. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys, 6d, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. - - 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Bough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
- of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. By Richard A. Proctor. New and Re- 
vised Edition, with 13 Steel Flates, demy Svo, cloth extra, zos. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid : Its Plan and Purpose. By Richard A. 
Proctor. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. ^Immediately, 

Mysteries of Time and Space. By Richard A. Proctor. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. [In preparation. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

" Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew A mold 's con- 
ception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise knowledge and divest it 
9f whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so makes it a source of happiness and 
brightness for «//."— Westminster Review. . 
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Library Editions, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chfeipl8un of the Fleet. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet's Guardian. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina. 

Baail. 

£Qde and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Sueen of Hearts. 
[y Miscellaniee. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs P 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Kobe. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Archie Lovell. 



BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

In Love and War. 

What will the World Say ? 

For the King. 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart's Problem. 

BY THOMAS HARDY, 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

BY MRS ALFRED HUNT, 
Thomicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 

BY JEAN INGELOW, 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jun 

Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 

Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY E, LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost, 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
" My Love ! ". 
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Piccadilly Novels — iontinucd. 
BY JUSTIN McCarthy, u.p. 

The Wat^dale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Linley Boohford. 
A Fair Seaon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 

Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Bose. 
The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT.^ 
Open ! Sesame ! 
Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A. Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's' Coat. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Halves. 

Walter's Word 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Boof . 

High Spirits. 

From Exile. 

Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 



BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Beadiana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. 
Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS, 

The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Csune Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 



NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

A Grape from a Thorn. By Jambs Payn. Illustrated by W. Small. 

Frau Frohmaim. By Anthony Trollope. With Frontispiece by 
H. French. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. 

Prince Saroni's "V^fe. By Julian Hawthorne. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Coals of Fire. By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins, G. L. Seymour, and D. T. White. 

Hearts of Gold. By William Cyples. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiE CoLLiNS's NovELS and BssANTand Rice's Novels may also be bad 
in cloth limp at is.M. See, too, the Piccadilly HovELSf for Library Editions,^ 



BY EDMOND ABOUT, 

The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 

Confidences. 
Carr of Carrlyon. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? 

BY W. BBS A NT & JAMES RICE, 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vuloan. 

My Littie Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

Tlie Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley Grange. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Cs^np Notes. 
Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. 
The Luck of Boaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
FUp. 

BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 

The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 



The Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Mias or Mrs. P 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law cuid the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted HoteL 
Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Boxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Polly. 

Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE» 

Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Bobin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 
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Popular Novels — continued, 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD. 

Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLJDAY. 

Every-day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HA WTHORNE. 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame . 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thomicroft's Model. 

BY JEAN JNGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jim. 

Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 

Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 

^ BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Dear Leuiy Disdain. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. 
Lost Rose. 



BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. 
Mr. DoriUion. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Life's Atonement. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT^ 

Whlteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Tricotrin 

Puck. 

FoUe Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes, 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Commune. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Cecil's Tryst. 
The Clyfl&rds of Clyffe. ^ 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. - 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Hiunorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence, i 
Married Beneath Him.' 
Mirk Abbey. 
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' Popular Novels— com ^mw^^. 

5ames Payn — continued. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word. 
Hsdves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Iiess Black than we're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
A Oonndential Agent. 
Carlyon's Year. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Wofi^ngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Ijove Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in his Place. 



By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Watermsm. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 

BYT. ADOLPHUS TROI^OPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

BY LADY WOOD. 

Sabina. 

" BY EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. 
Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 



ANONYMOUS. 
Paul FerroU. 
Why P. Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



BY MRS, J. H, RIDDELL, 

Her Mother's Darling. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of '• That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of •• That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jerrold. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Foe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's Essay on his Life and Writings. 
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Planch6 (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal,' 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— from the E&rliest Period In England 
to the Reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the 
Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHfe, Somerset Herald. 
Two Vols, demy 4to, half morocco, profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, £7 7s. The Volsmes may also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) at £s 13s- 6rf. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A General History of Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Heraldry Founded upon Facts. By 

J. R. Pla>'ch£. With Coloured Frontispiece and aoo Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. By J. R. Planch^. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by his Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 75. 6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Entirely New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, i ,400 pages, cloth extra, y$, 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a New Appendix, containing a Complete 
English Bibliography. 

Crowil 8vo, cloth extra, 65. .. * 

Richardson. — A Ministry of Health, and 

other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. By Alfred Rimmer. With over 50 
Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, los. 6d, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. With 
50 Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ids. 6rf. Also an 
Edition de Luxe, in 4to (only a limited number printed), with the Illasts. 
beautifully printed on Chma paper, half- bound boards, edges uncut, 42s. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 
RiMM-ER and C. A. Vanderhoof. Sq. 8vo, cl. gilt, 105. 6d. [In preparation, 

t ^^- ' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Robinson.— The Poets' Birds. 

By Phil. Robinson, Author of •' Noah's Ark," &c. [In thepvet$^[ 
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Handsomely printed, price 55. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. 1066-7. 
With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d» each. 

" Secret Out " Series, The : 



The FyroteohniBt's Treasury; 
or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 



The Art of Amusing : 
A Collection of Graceful Arts.Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charade^. By 
Frank Beli^ew. 300 Illustrations. 



Magician's Own Book : 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crembr. 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with'fully descriptive Directions ; the 
TTftnlnr PntiTrv • . ^ Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 

lian^-ir'an^. | Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 

X®^u ^^fl. ^^j^-' cy®7* t^A ■ Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Tncks,WmteMagic,SleightofHand. -_, « x ^ a 

Edited by W.H.Cremer. 200 lliusts. I The Secret Out: - 

-. ^. , I One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 

The Merry Circle : ; and other Recreations ; with Enter- 

A Book of New Intellectual Games ' taining Experiments in Drawing- 

and Amusements. By Clara Bel- room or "White Magic." By W. H. 

lew. Many Illustrations. Cremer. 300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Senior.— Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior (" Red-Spinner "), Author of " By Stream and Sea." _ _ ^' 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount. 
Z623. — ^A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ys. 6d, . ^ 

The Lsoisdowne Shakespeare. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DroesHout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare Musio. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
' Shake^eare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 

Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 4to, half-Roxburghe, ys. -. 

I A Study of Shakespealre. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

3 own 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tionSi Speeches, Jokos, Put]^, &c. With a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with xoo Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes o£ Famous Taverns and Remarkable 

Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 
- _ ^^ — ^_____^^-^^^_ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6di 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 



Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 29. 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Demy 8vo, cioth extra, Illustrated, 145. 

South-West, The New : 

Travelling Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Northern Mexico. By Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With xoo 
fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

' Spalding.— Elizabethan Demonology: 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations by Walter J. Morgan. 



A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

Stedman.'— Victorian Poets: 

>*; Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 




Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by : 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By R. Louis,Stevenson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, U, -^ ^^ * 

New Arabian Nights. - By R. Louis Stevenson.^X Two Vols. 

post 8vo, IM. 
" V/t mint ptaci the 'Nttc Arabian Nights* very high indeed, almost bors con- 
courB, among the fiction of the present day."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 245. 

an.— Twenty Years of a Publisher's 

By Alexander Strahan. [Ih preparation 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. , 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of " Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's (Algernon 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 79, 

Poems smd Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. Svo, 9s. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and BaJIads. 

Second Series. Fcap. Svo, 9s. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 

Svo, IS. 

William Blake : 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 



C.) Works: 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown SV0/7S, 

Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 12s. "' 

Erechtheus: 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, is, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 
Crown Svo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 9s. 



Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife., With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions in Colours, and a Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Four Vols, small Svo, cloth boards, 30s. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
•»♦ Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown Svo. clc^th ftxtra, I5«, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, pro&isely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old ThiQe. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," " Jeanne Dare," '• 'Twixt Axe and Crown," •• TheFoof's" 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," •• Plot and Passion.' ' , ' 

*»* The PlajTS may also be had separately, at Is. eaoh. s^.' ' 

■ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Thackeray ana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by * 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings, facsimiled from Mr. Thackeray's Origimd Drawings. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ' 

Thomspn's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. , 

Thombury (Walter), Works by: 

Haunted London. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, ' 
Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous Illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondenoe of J. M. W. Ttimer. Founded 

upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, considerably Enlarged. 
With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled from Turner's 
Original Drawings. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. . 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Clubs and Club Life in London. With Anecdotes of its Famous 
Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. r«. . •. , 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities : Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men <» Letters, 
&c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7S. 6d. ^ 

y Demy Svo, cloth extra, 14s. 

Torrens.— The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, I. of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune : Wellesley and O'Connell : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. ^ 

Walcott.— Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Edition, for 1883, cloth, full gilt, 50s. - 

Walford.— The County Families of the United 

Kingdom. By Edward Walford, M.A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. [In the press. 

Large crown Svo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation ; being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Aiigle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Merrie England in the Olden 

Time. By George Daniel. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. , By 
James Greenwood. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life said Adventures of a 

Cheap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The story of the London Psurks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account 
of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 



Seven Generations of Execu- 
tioners : Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes: 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters. By Henry 
Mayhew. Illustrated. , 

The Genial Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Kingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or. 

Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. . 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illust. by Wallis Macxay. 

Savage Life. ^ By Frederick 
Boyle. --" 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport 
and Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. . 

Tunis : The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
tegg. With 22 Illustrations. 



Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. ^ 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, vith the Fifty-nine 
Sigimtures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. '-- 

^ : ... ^ 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the' Original MS., price 25. v 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and 
a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, ^r. 6d. 

Westropp.— HandlDOok of Potteiy and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 



Williams (Mattieu)^ Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. td. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. By W. Mattieu Williams 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew), Works by : 

Chapters on Evolution : A Popular History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-book. By Andrew Wilson. 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E. (A Volume of "The Mayfair Library.") Post 8vOi 
cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Leisure - Time Studies, chiefly Biological. By Andrew 

Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

Illustrations, 6s. , 

"It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator^ 

who in the intervals of his more sertous professional labours sets himself to impart 

knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct^ 

with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is thti 

little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr, 

Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in Science at Edinburgh and Glasgow^ 

at leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wtlson*s pages teem 

with matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the 

truths of nature.*'-i^S ATVRDAY Review. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s. 

Wooing (The) of the Water Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. lUust. by J. MoYR Smith. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6rf. 

Words^ Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. 



Wright (Thomas), Works by: 



Caricature History of the Georges. (The House of Hanover.) 
With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Picture^ 
&c. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6rf. 

History of Caricature said of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, 

S«iiipture, and Painting. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Profusely Ulna- 
trated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

J, OQDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, Jy2, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 
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